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First Recording 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS’ 


6th Symphony 





London Symphony Orchestra 





Cond. Sir Adrian Boult 





C 3873-6 


* Recorded under the auspices 
of the British Council. 
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The ;GRAMOPHONE 


WORLD'S NO. I 
NEEDLE SHARPENER 


























Numerous attempts have been made to design a 
better needle-sharpener than the IM Pointmaster. 
None have succeeded. The IM Pointmaster has not 
only remained ahead of all competitors on sheer 
merit and honest value for money—but it has 
already out-sold all other sharpening devices put 
together. And here are some of the reasons why : 


@ ‘|. Fast action—re-points needles like 
new in under 30 seconds. 


2. Gives an accurately - shaped point 
automatically. 


3. Positive action needle chuck. 

4. Simple slip-in abrasives—no messy 
gumming. 

5. Moulded plastic construction—cannot 
scratch cabinets. 


6. Made in one piece—nothing to connect 
or disconnect. 





@ 7. Smart modern design—wide choice of 
colours. 


@ 8. Special adaptor included for re-point- 
ing miniature needles. 


@ 9. Costs from 2/- to 15/- less than compet- 
itive models (5/6 plus 2/5 tax). 


WORLD’S NO. I NEEDLES 


A companion product to the IM Point- 
master, IM Needles are easily the 
largest-selling thorn needles on the 
market. They banish record wear and 
needle hiss completely, reproduce the 
entire frequency range capable of being 
recorded, and are suitable for most types 
of instrument, including auto-changers. 
Each needle, with re-pointing, plays up to 
100 record sides. For light-weight pick-ups ask for IM Minia- 
tures. 2/- per box or packet of 10 needles (plus 11d. tax). 





Products of ALFRED IMHOF LTD., 112-116 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.I Telephone : MUS 7878 
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The Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 
Conducted by Eduard van Beinum 
Symphony No. 1 in C minor, Op. 68 (Brahms) AK 1895-9 


The Griller String Quartet 

Quartet in F minor, Op. 95 (Beethoven) AK 2185-7 
Raphael Arie (Bass) 

with choir and The London Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Josef Krips 


** Boris Godunov ”’ (Original version) : The death of Boris 
(Mussorgsky) K 2229 


Paul Schoeffler (Bass) 

with The National Symphony Orchestra 

conducted by Karl Rankl 

“ Die Meistersinger ” : Wahn !: Wahn ! : Uberall Wahn ! 
(Wagner) K 1573 


L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 
conducted by Ernest Ansermet 


Alborada del gracioso (Ravel) K 1609 


The London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Eduard van Beinum 

“ The Wand of Youth ”— Suite No. 1 (Elgar) 
6th side: Elegy, Op. 58 (Elgar) AK 2190-2 


The National Symphony Orchestra 

conducted by Sidney Beer 

‘“‘ L’Arlesienne ” — Suites 1 and 2 (Bizet) 

6th side: “ Manon Lescaut ’”— Intermezzo — Act II 
(Puccini) AK 1278-80 





pececa try) 


full frequency range records 
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Campoli (violin) 

with Eric Gritton (Piano) 

La fille aux cheveux de lin (Debussy) 

Rondo in E flat (Hummel, arr. Heifetz) K 2183 


Friedrich Gulda (Piano) 
Berceuse, Op. 57 (Chopin) 
Etudes, Op. 25, Nos. 1 and 2 (Chopin) K 2617 


The Turin Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Mario Rossi 
* Preciosa ’ — Overture (Weber) K 2184 


Marcel Dupre (Organ) 
Chorale No. 2 in B minor (Cesar Franck) AK 2188-9 


Erna Sack (Soprano) 

with orchestral accompaniment conducted by Victor Reinshagen 
Wiener Blut —Vienna Blood (Johann Straus) 

Il carnevale di Venezia (Benedict) K 2330 


The New Symphony Orchestra 

conducted by Oscar Straus 

‘ The Waltz Dream ’ — Overture (Oscar Straus) 

* The Chocolate Soldier ? — March (Oscar Straus) K 2231 


Max Lichtegg (Tenor) 

with The Tonhalle Orchestra, Zurich 

conducted by Victor Reinshagen 

“Die Fledermaus” : Glucklich ist, wer vergisst (Johann Straus) 
‘ Der Graf von Luxemburg ” : Madel klein, Madel fein 

(Franz Lehar) K 2232 


A list giving details of a special issue of fifty-four classical works available from your dealer on July 15th. 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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Wharfedale 


LOUDSPEAKER WI2 


Die Cast Non-resonant Chassis with accurate rear 

suspension. Impedance, 15 ohms. Diameter 12”. 

Weight, 114 lbs. Peak input, 15 watts. 13,000 lines flux 

density. Price 135/- 

Now fitted with new type of cone with improved H.F. 
response. 


W.12/CS at 145/- (Cloth suspension) also available for 








“‘LOUDSPEAKERS’”’ 
By G. A. BRIGGS 


For further information 
on quality reproduction 
in the home read this 
book, now in its 3rd 
edition. 


S/- 


88 pages, 36 diagrams. 

















lower resonance and improved transients ; Input up to 


10 watt. 


WI2 TRANSFORMER 


Designed for use with speakers up to 15 ohms impedance 


where the output does not exceed 10 watts. 


Ratios : 45, 22 and 15 to 1, all centre tapped. Max. D.C. 














Stocked and recommended by 





VALLANCES 


80 m’amps. 
Inductance 50 Henrys, no D.C. Fixing Holes 
Inductance 20 Henrys, 25 m/a 32” centres. Post us your orders and enquiries. We will gladly send 


Inductance 8 Henrys, 50 m/a 
Inductance 5 Henrys, 75 m/a 


Price 21 /- 


Leakage Inductance .07 Henry. Weight 2 Ibs. 


Special Ratios to order at 4]- extra. 


Made and Guaranteed by 


WHARFEDALE WIRELESS WORKS 


Trade enquiries ONLY to 


BRADFORD ROAD, IDLE, BRADFORD 


*Phone : Idle 261 


Wharfedale models available upon request. 


144 BRIGGATE, LEEDS 


you any Wharfedale Loudspeaker on approval. Terms: 
Cash with order or C.O.D. Your money refunded if you 
are not fully satisfied. lustrated catalogue of 18 


VALLANCE & DAVISON LTD. 


Tel. 29428-9 


and at Scunthorpe, Harrogate and Mansfield 












form by Gerald Lawrence Productions. 


No effort has been spared to ensure that perfect clarity 
and quality of speech are attained and the introduction of 
incidental music and special effects have done much to 
illustrate the full beauty of these masterpieces of English 
literature. Many famous artists (content to remain anony- 
mous in the belief that the play is more important than the 
personality) have contributed to the success of these out- 
productions which have been specially recorded by 
E.M.I. Ltd. (Makers of the famous “His Master’s Voice” 


standing 


records). 


—— 


HERE AT LAST is the “we Shakespeare . . . fault- 
lessly acted and superbly produced—presented in recorded 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 





SHAKESPEARE LIVES! 


Recordings immediately available are as follows :— 


Act I, Sc, III. Shylock’s ith ; and 
Act III, Sc. 1. Shylock’s plea for the Jew. (2 records.) 
Act I, Sc. II; Act II, Sc. I; and Act I, 
Sc. II. The Three Caskets {8 xeconds). Act 
IV, Sc. I. The Trial Scene; and Act V, Sc. 1. Lorenzo 
and Jessica. (4 records.) 
AS YOU LIKE IT 
Act II. The Forest Scenes. (5 records.) 
HAMLET 
Act I, Sc. IV, V. Hamlet encounters his father’s spirit. 
(2 records.) Act Ill, Sc. IV. Hamlet 
mother; and Act III, Sc. I. “To be or not to be” 
(2 records.) 


ROMEO AND JULIET 


The Balcony Scene. 
JULIUS CAESAR 


(2 records. 


RICHARD III 


III. (2 records.) 








Act I, Sc. V. The First ; and Act II, Se. I. 


Act IV, Sc. II, III. The quarrel between Brutus and 
Cassius and their final parting. (3 records.) 


Act I, Sc, II. The strange wooing of Anne by Richard 


HEAR THESE TRULY GREAT RECORDINGS AT YOUR 
DEALERS NOW! Price: EACH RECORD 8/8 INc. TAX. 











GERALD LAWRENCE PRODUCTIONS LTD. ,, 
25, DUKE STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 






RA In addition, the Screen Scene from RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN’S 
“ School for Scandal” (3 records) has been recorded. Further scenes (in some 
cases the complete work) from many of the great classics will be produced. 
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ecotd Sellero! 


PRESS-BUTTON RECORD PLAYER 
The exclusive ‘‘press-button” feature 
of this new record player provides 
a unique sales appeal. A _ light 
pressure of the finger on the appro- 
priate button sets the player in 
operation and the pick-up is handled 
only when the record has been 
played. Retail price £4.15.0d., plus 


purchase tax. 











-—EDI 


RADIO 





SWAN 


PRODUCTS 


AUTO-RECORD CHANGER 
The simplicity of this model has 


already earned wide popularity. 
Light, compact and completely auto- 
matic, it plays through eight 10” 
or 12” records or both sizes 
mixed, and any selected 
record may be rejected or repeated 
at the movement of a button. Retail 
price £12.12.0d., plus purchase tax. 














Y{ Plessey Record Players |~ 








Sole Distributors to the Wholesale and Retail Trade: 


THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO. LTD., 155, CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
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OPUS 20 - B9778-9 



























FURTWANGLER 
and the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
Siegfried Idyll— Wagner - - - DB 69i6-7 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 
and the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 


“The Golden ane Wheel,"’ Symphonic Poem 
—Dvorék - - - - - DB 6656-8 


SIR ADRIAN BOULT 


and the London Symphony Orchestra 
For full details see front cover 


NICOLAI MALKO 
and the Philharmonia Orchestra 


Jota Aragonesa—Glinka - - - - C3878 
MICHELANGELI 
Variations on a Theme by Paganini — Brahms 

DB 6909-16 
FLAGSTAD 


with the Philharmonia Orchestra 
cond. by Warwick Braithwaite 


When | am laid in Earth (from “Dido and 
Aeneas "')—Purcell; Che fard senza Euridice 
(from ‘ Orfeo ed Euridice '')—Gluck DB6913 


DE LOS ANGELES 
and GERALD MOORE at the Piano 


t! Mirar de la Maja—Granados; Hablame de 
Amores —Fusté - - - . - DAI9I3 









JOAN HAMMOND 

with the Philharmonia Orchestra 

cond. by Warwick Braithwaite 

Morré, ma prima in grazia (from “Un Ballo in 
Maschera) — Verdi; Pace, pace, mio Dio (from 
“La Forza del Destino '') — Verdi - C3879 









“His 











Master’s 


MOURA LYMPANY 


Toccata (from ‘‘Le Tombeau de Couperin '') — 
Ravel ; Feux Follets—Liszt - - - ©3870 


BOSTON PROMENADE ORCHESTRA 
Conductor: ARTHUR FIEDLER 


Liebestraum No. 3—Liszt; Slavonic Dance in 
G Minor — DvoFak - - - - C 3880 


ALLAN JONES 
Do | love You (from film “‘ Maytime in Mayfair '’); 
The Monkey and the Organ Grinder - B 9780 


THE MELACHRINO STRINGS 
cond. by George Melachrino 
Campana A Sera; Fascination - - - B978i 


DONALD PEERS 
Clancy lowered the Boom; Dad's Birthday Waltz 
B 9787 


with the B.B.C. Variety Orchestra 
Recorded from The King's Theatre, Hammersmith 


| told them all about You; Blue Skies; There'sa 
rainbow round my Shoulder; If you were the 
only girl in the World - ~ - B9792 

with two-piano accompaniment - 

Recorded fram the Royal Albert Hall by permission 

of Harold Fielding Ltd. 

ANNE ZIEGLER and WEBSTER BOOTH 

Throw open wide your Window ; Song of Paradise 

B 9786 


FREDDY MARTIN 
and his Orchestra 


Grieg Piano Concerto (featuring Jack Fina) ; i 
Rumba (featuring Barclay Allen) - B9782 


CLIVE WAYNE 
The Yellow Tulip; Have you seen Irene? B9788 


JEAN CAVALL 
Le Fiacre; Onarainy day in Paris - + B9789 


Voice” 





MICKEY KATZ 

and his Kosher Jammers 

Hershele at the Induction Center; Hershele at 
the Boilesque - - - - - B9783 


PERRY COMO 

| don't see me in your eyes Anymore; Marcheta 
BD 1251 

TEX BENEKE 

and his Orchestra — Pin-Striped Pants; 


with the Glenn Miller Orchestra — The Whiffen- 
poof Song - - - - - BD 1252 


THE FONTANE SISTERS 
Candy Kisses ; Put your shoes on, Lucy BD 1253 


JOE LOSS 

and his Orchestra 

The Wedding of Lilli Marlene ; Behind the Clouds 
BD 6047 


Doo Wacka Doo ; I do, | do, | do - - BD 6048 


SWING MUSIC 1949 SERIES 


ANDRE PREVIN 
with Rhythm Accompaniment 
Halleluja ; This can't be Love - - - B9784 


DUKE ELLINGTON 
and his Orchestra 
Beale Street Blues ; Rockabye River - B 9785 














“HIS MASTER'S VOICE" | 
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EDITORIAL 


TH followirg letters has reached me from 
Mr. J. P. Pocha of Bombay. 

“Tt would be interesting to know what 
some of your readers think of this observa- 
tion arrived at afier long years of patient 
listening, viz., that operatic arias from 
recorded operas sung by not such top rate 
artists are nevertheless more desirable and 
far more appealing than the same recorded 
by the world’s foremost artists. Perhaps 
the recording of a complete performance, 
aided by all the elaborate scenery and 
costume is more conducive to any artist 
who derives all the feeling and inspiration 
so necessary for a beautiful interpretation, 
than the top rate singer can ever hope for 
in a studio. There is something so virile, 
so sensitive, so lifelike about complete 
recordings, that any other singer, however 
great, recording a detached aria from the 
middle can never hope‘to capture. Worthy 
instances can be noted, e.g., Granforte’s 
superb rendering of the Credo (H.M.V. 
Otello), Carmen de Melis’s magnificent 
Vissi D’arte (old H.M.V. Tosca), Giorgini 
and Torri singing O Soave Fanciulla (old 
H.M.V. Bohéme), Vezzani singing Salut 
Demeure (H.M.V. Faust), Si Vendetta as sung 
by Stracciari and Capsir (Col. Rigoletto), 
Basiola’s beautiful rendering of the Prologue 
(Pagliacci) and many more. 

“May I also remind your readers of a 
much neglected but nevertheless one of the 
most exquisite Love Duets from Mefistofele 
Dimmi se credi Enrico and hope for a more 
up-to-date recording of this opera by Gigli, 
Carioso and Pinza. I also hope that the 
recent recordings of Ballo in Maschere and 
Andrea Chenier will very soon be made 
available in England so that we in far away 
India may have the opportunity of possess- 
ing them.”’ 


I do heartily agree with Mr. Pocha that 
we want more .complete operas for the 
gramophone and also re-recordings of 
most of the complete operas we now have. 
This was brought home to me by playing 
the new H.M.V. Traviata, which, although 
the performance is not as good either as 
the Columbia or the old H.M.V., is s 
much better recorded orchestrally as to 
make it seem a great deal better. If and 
when the Purchase Tax is removed from 
records, can we hope for more complete 
operas ? I wonder if an Opera Society 
would stand a chance. It does seem a 
pity that with rare exceptions the operas of 
Gluck, Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti and the 
earlier Verdi are neither heard on the stage 
to-day nor available on gramophone 


records. Opera in this country was for so 
long the privileged enjoyment of the well- 
to-do that it became the slave of fashion 
and public taste was never given a chance 
to develop. The result is that public 
taste which nowadays by way of the radio 
and the gramophone and the films has 
more opportunity to develop is far too 
easily content with the second and third 
rate. This deplorable mania for opera in 
English ensures a second rate performance 
because none of the great Italian arias can 
be sung superlatively well in English. 
Bel canto cannot compete with “ love’’ 
for “amore”? or ‘“‘life’’ for “vita.” 
Moreover, the absurdity of the English 
words trying to fit themselves to the music 
make the performers self-conscious. 

We no longer possess a critic like 
Herman Klein who had heard the best 
and was therefore in a position to direct 
public taste away from the second-best. 
If I knew of another Herman Klein I 
would commit any extravagance to obtain 
his services for THE GRAMOPHONE. The 
standard of operatic singing in Italy is not 
what it was and there is likely to be a 
progressive deterioration. We had best 
gather our roses while we may. 

Mr. Maw of Boston Manor, Ealing, 
writes : 

“The first issue of THz GRAMOPHONE 
that I bought was the issue of September 
1928, when I had been a buyer of records 
for about a year. In the next issue was a 
statement that I took as a challenge. On 
page 190 R. St. John Armitage wrote: 
‘Experience has convinced me that it is 
a complete mistake for the man of small 
means to endeavour to amass a compre- 
hensive general collection. He simply 
cannot do it.’ 

“ Although I was then a schoolboy, it 
became my ambition to have a representa- 
tive collection of all kinds of music, and I 
think I have now got very close to it. As 
this year is the twenty-first year of my 
collection, I thought I should write to you 
about it. It now amounts to 4,000 records 
mostly of ‘ classical’ music. The question 
of sending you a list seemed insurmountable 
until I decided to make a list of the artists 
only, which I enclose. 

“Tt has been great fun building the 
collection and although I have strong 
leanings towards the music of Mozart and 
Haydn, I have not allowed this preference 
to cloud the original objective. Now that 
I have two musically inclined children 
growing up, I am doubly glad that I have 
made the collection. It has not only 


enabled them to know the music of the 
masters and the voices of the ‘ Golden Age 
of Opera; they are also acquainted with 
the style of the folk music of countries from, 
South Africa to Japan and are also able to 
compare the Musical Comedy and Variety 
of today with that of our fathers.” 

Mr. Maw sent me his list of artists, from 
Wag Abbey the xylophonist to Fritz Zweig 
the conductor, and a truly representative 
collection it is. I am delighted to give him 
a chance to record his achievement after 
twenty-one years of indefatigable acquisi- 
tion. I cannot imagine a better education 
of taste than Mr. Maw has been able to 
give his two children, and he has wisely 
cast his net wide. As one who smokes 
rather more than an ounce of tobacco a 
day I hesitate to suggest that anybody 
should compare the cost of tobacco with 
the cost of music, and decide to give up 
smoking in favour of buying records. I 
estimate that Mr. Maw has spent about 
£40 a year on records for twenty-one years. 
The man who smokes only twenty cigarettes 
a day spends £23 more than that annually. 
I wonder what is the sum total of records 
possessed by our readers. It must be well 
over a million. Not bad, you know. 

And here is a new angle on the long- 
playing record from Mr. Aldous of East 
Grinstead : 

“‘ I was asked the other day to play some 
records during dinner. I arranged on the 
automatic-changer a selection on ‘ Palm 
Court’ lines; i.e., contrast Jamaican 
Rumba, followed by Drigo’s Serenade on a 
Sugary Violin) then La Camparsita, Lucienne 
Boyer’s Parlez-moi d’amour, Tico-Tico, and 
so on. The effect was terrible. For years 
H.M.V. had sweated blood to make the 
automatic change as quick as possible. 
As the records changed, one excruciating 
change of key followed the other—like a 
series of women in magenta dresses 
(admittedly made by Worth) crashing into 
a hunt ball. I offered to play the records 
singly, leaving about 2 minutes between 
them ; but people didn’t like my going to 
the trouble of getting up every three 
minutes to push a button. Somebody said : 
‘ Why do they make these machines change 
so quickly ? Why don’t they make them 
so that there’s a minute’s wait between 
each record ?’ I explained about breaks 
in movements of symphonies. Nobody 
seemed very interested in movements of 
symphonies. I mentioned the expected 
long-playing record. This was unani- 
mously voted as a move in quite the wrong 
direction. Ifa clock couldn’t be arranged 
giving one control of the interval, then it 
ought to be fixed at one minute—if not 
two. I played them the last movement of 
Beethoven’s 6th, to show them the break. 
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All they said was ‘ What a nice waltz. 
I didn’t know Beethoven wrote waltzes.’ 
What the public want, they usually get 
(even if it leads later to unempioyment) ; 
and no doubt we shall, in the fullness of 
time, have the Shepherd’s Hymn allotted four 
stars or three stars in the Dance Section, 
according to whether the vocal refrain 
(which will presumably deal with some 
aspect of sex) is sung by somebody who 
has had little training in voice production 
or none at all. As for the interval matter: 
with the advent of long-playing records, 
the need for a quick-change mechanism 
will go ; and the public will have to make 
up its mind what interval it wants between 
Gigli’s Che gelida and Gigli’s Celeste Aida ; 
or between a couple of Chopin Ballades 
or Mazurkas.” 

Obviously Mr. Aldous’s criticism is not 
valid for breaks in the middle of a move- 
ment of a symphony or a quartet ; but I 
do think that a whole symphony without 
a break between the movements is likely to 
be less of an advantage that it seems at 
present. And twenty minutes of songs one 
after another is likely to be an absolute 
nuisance. 


Mr. Block of Brooklyn writes : 

“T am aware that there are many, 
many other collectors who feel as I do on 
one subject of phonograph recordings but 
it seems we are not in a position to do 
anything effective about it. 


“I speak of the continued recordings of 
certain operatic arias month after month. 
If one is intcrested in a certain soprano, 
tenor or basso and enjoys their recordings 
it is necessary to purchase the usual Vissi 
d’arte or the Carmen Flower Song. For years 
only Alda’s acoustic and a German version 
of Oh my beloved daddy existed when suddenly 
Albanese (a superb performance), Sayao, 
Sladon, Hammond and some Austrian 
singer did it for the gramophone. Vissi 
d’arte has had so many fine recordings by 
Turner, Gall, Albanese, Caniglia not to 
mention the other “perhaps’’ fifty that 
when a new version comes along that isn’t 
just perfect it seems a waste of time and 
material. Here in America we get still 
another Batti batti from Don Giovanni by 
Albanese when the catalogues contain 
examples by Sayao, Steber and others. 
Kirsten does a My name is Mimi plus the 
Addio and Steber tries her hand at Depuis 
le Jour when Moore, Maynor, Jepson and 
Vallin all have made superior versions. 

“ Reading of Erna Berger’s Idomeneo disc 
was a rare pleasure and I hope it is available 
in America soon. Miss Catley’s Seraglio 
disc is superb and a match for the Perras 
version, even though the dull Doll Song was 
on the reverse. Instead of the Prologue 
from Pagliacci by Gobbi, Silveri, Bechi and 
company why not baritone arias from Les 
Huguenots, I Puritani, Don Carlos, Fidelio 
and Iphigenie to name only a few of my 
limited knowledge? 

“The success of the Tabarro disc is proof 
enough that collectors want the unusual 
too though well sung by good voices. 
Albanese’s Adrienna aria is lovely indeed, 
but the Batti batti on the reverse is far from 
being an added feature to a collection. 
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“ Soprano arias and duets from Roi a’ Ys, 
airs from Sapho, Don Quichotte, aide, 
Goldmark’s Queen of Sheba and the Gounod 
contralto air from the same named opera, 
Valentine’s and the Queen’s airs from 
Huguenots, soprano airs from La juive, 
more from Don Carlos, Rossini’s Semiramide, 
William Tell, but then why go on ? Other 
collectors could name many, many more 
items that could be recorded instead of 
items from Faust, Carmen, Trovatore, Tosca, 
Samson and Bohéme. 

“Please, Victor, H.M.V., Columbia, 
Decca and company, may we have more 
such discs as Carosio’s Betly, Los Angeles’ 
Vida Breve, Catley’s Seraglio, Tajo’s Mozart 
arias, Tabarro, Juyol’s Roi d’ Ys, Oldrup’s 
Seraglio duet, Tagliavini’s Falstaff and the 
others that come along now and then. 
Also may we be able to purchase all of 
them instead of merely seeing them listed 
in a magazine or foreign list ?”’ 

Mr. Block is saying in another way what 
I was saying above in commenting on 
Mr. Pocha’s letter. The fault, however, 
rests with the — not with the recording 
companies. wonder if that exquisite 
record of an cain Donizetti aria, 
Betly, by Carosio has rewarded the singer. 
I hope that readers who suppose that 
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America has everything and Britain com- 
paratively nothing will note that passionate 
request at the end of Mr. Bicck’s letter. 

I had intended to write about the last 
Medtner records, but they have not yet 
reached me. I had also wanted to say 
something about Richard Hayward’s last 
Decca recerds which celebrate his majority 
on the gramophone, but they have not 
reached me either. So I shall have to 
repeat what I wrote twenty years ago. 

“ With the charm of old cottage china 
and sung in exactly the right way ...a 
quite perfect manner . . . I am inclinea to 
call this the best bit of genre singing that 
the gramophone has ever given us. 

“His invaluable preservation of these 
relics of an age of simpler amusements now 
includes the marvellous ‘Old Man of 
Killyburn Brae,’ and it will be long before 
we hear a better comic ballad better sung. 
I regard these Hayward records as among 
the most precious in the whole of my 
collection.” 


Lmpls Maho 





LETTER FROM 


AMERICA 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


‘O put it mildly, the record situation here at 

present is in a state of unbalance. Ever 
since the onslaught of 33’s and 45’s—although 
orthodox discs still are being pressed by Victor 
and Columbia—the public has been holding 
off, not knowing what to buy and as a result 
not buying much of anything. Some of the 
smaller companies are being forced to the wall, 
and many record dealers are feeling the squeeze. 
I don’t know exactly how things are outside of 
New York City, but here most shellac discs in 
the major catalogues are being offered at a 
fifty per cent reduction i in price. This reduc- 
tion is not “ official,” since no statement has 
been issued concerning reduction in the price 
scale. Nevertheless there seems to be a dealers’ 
urge to get rid of all stock; and, I am told, 
reductions up to seventy per cent are being 
offered outside of New York. 

Not too much of an enterprising nature is 
being issued. Columbia, though, has released 
two sets far and above the normal call of duty. 
One is an album of the Debussy Cing Poémes de 
Baudelaire, tastefully sung by Jennie Tourel 
(accompanied by Erich Itor Kahn) ; the other 
a complete recording of Walton’s Fagade, with 
nineteen of the twenty poems recited by Edith 
Sitwell herself, the other by David Horner. 
Frederick Prausnitz conducts the chamber 
orchestra. 


The present version of Fagade, though better 


recorded, does not have the impact of the old 
discs made some years ago by Miss Sitwell, who 
was then in richer and more enthusiastic voice. 

Now she sounds tireder, more subdued, less the 
grande dame of English belles lettres. The music 
and speech remain a lot of fun, though some of 
the latter is somewhat dulled by Sir Osbert’s 
injunction, which goes into great detail about 
abstractions, new kinds of beauty and much 
cross talk which American newspapers describe 
as “‘ gobbledygook.” As one who has inno- 


cently enjoyed Fagade for many years, it comes 
as something of a shock to be told that it is Art ; 
that it must be taken with great seriousness. 
Maybe it is Art, but Edmund Lear, also an 
artist in his way, has done this type of thing 
quite as well. “ ...or the sound of the onycha, 
When the phoca has the pica, In the palace of 
the Queen Chinee.” Sitwell or Lear? At any 
rate, Walton obviously composed his music 
with tongue deep in cheek, and it remains 
among his more spontaneous efforts. 

Columbia also has released virtually the 
entire scores of a pair of Broadway musicals 
that sooner or later will be heard in London. 
These are the Rodgers and Hammerstein 
South Pacific and Cole Porter’s Kiss Me, Kate. 
Both are raging successes here. Critics —_ 
likened South Pacific to about everything b 
Hamlet and the first five books of the Bible, 
while Kiss Me, Kate has been compared favour- 
ably with anything ever presented on Broadway. 
There is some justification for the latter evalu- 
ation, as Porter has composed a fresh, imperti- 
nent score that has some of the most startling 
lyrics and rhymes since, let us say, Miss Sitwell 
was in full flower. I cannot work up too much 
enthusiasm for South Pacific, however. It is a 
thoroughly slick piece of work, rather senti- 
mental, completely orthodox and safe. All of 
the Broadway formulae are present, with 
additional factors gracing them; honest 
melodic ideas are missing. Ezio Pinza, 
by the way, late of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, is the featured singer on these discs. 

Toscanini and the NBC Symphony are heard 
in the Mozart B flat Bassoon Concerto (K.191) with 
Leonard Sharrow, the orchestra’s bassoonist, 
as soloist. Oubrados and Bigot previously have 
collaborated on a performance of this work—a 
better performance. Sharrow’s line is less 
flexible, his breath control no match for his 
colleague’s, and he wastes an awful lot of tine 
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on the cadenzas, which doubtless are of sur- 
passing interest to other bassoonists, but to 
few else. 

Another Mozart set presents Koussevitzky 
and members of the Boston Symphony in the 
Serenade No. 10 for Thirteen Wind Instruments 
(K.361). One could have anticipated the 
smooth, effortless performance of the players. 
One also might bave expected more penetration, 
more rhythmic strength and a more judicious 
pacing of tempos. Considering that this is one 
of Mozart’s great scores—he never surpassed 
the melodic intensity of the slow movement—it 
is unfortunate that Koussevitzky gives such an 
impression of lassitude (one does not wish to 
say boredom). 


JOHN BARBIROLLI 

If every Mancunian danced round Albert 
Square when the Birthday Honours were an- 
nounced, gramophiles will have raised a 
special cheer for the knighthood conferred on 
John Barbirolli, It was in February, 1927, that 
this journal announced the first orchestral 
recordings by the N.G.S. The players had 
been chosen by André Mangeot, and the report 
states, “ it was extremely typical of him that in 
the recording room he gave the baton to that 
brilliant young conductor John Barbirolli.” 
Shortly after that, commercial labels began to 
print “John Barbirolli and his Symphony 
”? and it was at that point that the 
present writer—an average collector—began a 
brief commemorative recital last month, 
passing through examples of the concerto 
(Grieg-Backhaus), the Austral records from 
Oberon, The Golden Legend and Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater to his present phase with the Hallé 
(Bax No. 3). I do not know if any records exist 
of Mr. Barbirolli playing the violoncello, but 
it is obvious that his recording career has 
hardly begun! There will be some, even at 
Belle Vue, who will recall his achievements 
with the B.N.O.C., and who would not grudge 
him his proper place in the orchestra pit, 
whether it be in Quay Street or—well, where 

they sell flowers ! R.W. 


THE GRAMOPHONE YEAR 

Unlike the ecclesiastical ard most financial 
years, the gramophone year in this country 
ends on the gist May, and it is at this season 
that some 2,000 titles, recorded by almost half 
that number of artists, get sorted into alpha- 
betical order to settle into the annual index of 
the year’s output. Are there any lessons to be 
learnt from this extraordinary document 
(apart from the usual feeling of fatuity that 
affects every indexer !) ? 

In some ways, of course, the issue of gramo- 
phone records is the surest index of public 
taste, for a single record carrying the present 
taxation costs considerably more than the 
average concert ticket and is not bought lightly. 
Against this must be considered the preference 
of artists under contract, and the drawing on 
foreign catalogues. Nevertheless it is inter- 
esting to note that Mozart again tops the list 
with no less than 36 entries, followed by Verdi 
with 27 and Schubert with 25. If our old 
friend “ Terpander ”’ is still about there should 
be the germ of a real rumpus about that! The 
list continues with Bach, Beethoven and 
Tchaikovsky a tie (as in real life!), Johann 
Strauss the Second (jolly good show), 
Handel (duly shocked, I hope, to find Bonon- 
cini even listed at all) and Brahms, with 
Chopin and Debussy running level for tenth 
place—and this Chopin’s centenary vear ! 

In artistic affairs it is fatal to count heads, 
and most improper to list composers of music 
as if they were so many parcels on an invoice. 
However, all those who have killed a dull 
lesson by drawing up imaginary World Cricket 
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Elevens may well draw their own conclusions 
from such a list. Others will recall the post-war 
re-emergence of opera (no less than eleven of 
Verdi’s o are represented), the almost 
timid shots at bringing Wagner back into the 
lists, the Wozzeck fragments, the complete 
Village Romeo and other esoteric joys, while the 
charming gesture of recording an extract from 
Donizetti’s Betly foxed most reviewers. Loewen- 
berg reports a performance of this one-acter in 
Lugano as recently as 1933. 

On the lighter side the American invasion 
continues. Crooners dominate the dance bands, 
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and the often exquisite orchestrations of the © 
thirties (when, for instance, Pougaet’s violin 
embroidered many a frivolity) are now col- 
lector’s pieces. As for the decease of the 
comedian and the military band, those twin 
foundations of the gramophone as a home 
entertainer, only a sigh can be permitted, for 
even Mr. Askey is this year described as 
“voc.” It is, indeed, a long time since that 
shelf of talking records and other curios has 
been lengthened. 

On the whole, surely, a good year—for all 
save indexers ! RoceR WimsusH 





MARIA CEBOTARI 


Died June 10th, 1949 
By WALTER LEGGE 


MARIA CEBOTARI’S untimely death has 
robbed the European operatic stage of 
one of its most able, versatile and conscientious 
artists. Although she was only thirty-eight 
when she died, she had been singing principal 
roles in the leading European opera houses for 
nearly twenty years. Born in Bessarabia, 
Roumanian and Russian were her native 
languages, and as little more than a child she 
joined the Moscow Art Theatre Company. 
Through a leading actor of the company, whom 
she later married, she was brought to the notice 
of Issay Dobrowen, at that time conducting at 
the Dresden Opera. Dobrowen secured her a 
scholarship to study singing with Daniel in 
Berlin, and within six months Cebotari was a 
useful member of the Dresden Opera Company. 
Her rise to popularity was swift. She was 
not yet twenty when I first saw her Butterfly in 
Berlin. Ears accustomed to Aida and Tosca- 
type voices in the part were disappointed in 
the size of her voice, but eyes which had learned 
to accept the tradition of fourteen stone 
Butterflies were delighted by a credible and 
slender child. I did not realise at the time how 
quickly her fame had spread. Only a few weeks 
ago did I find in the guest-book of the Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde in Vienna that the 
twenty-year-old Cebotari had been invited 
there to sing the Verdi Requiem. 

Between the wars she sang in — every 
important opera house in Europe. uctors 
liked her ; she was as reliable as the rock of 
Gibraltar, vocally and musically. Her physical 
toughness was unique in a profession that makes 
exceptional demands. She hardly ever cancelled 
a performance. Her skill and resourcefulness 
were such that she knew how to sing through a 
cold, and she had nerves of steel. Vocal chords 
too, of some equally durable material. She was 
physically and vocally tireless. When she was 
under contract both to Berlin and Dresden she 
sometimes sang six or seven times a week, 
flying backwards and forwards. 

The first news I had of her after the second 
World War was in Switzerland in 1946. After 
the first performance of his Oboe Concerto 
Richard Strauss told me that Cebotari was the 
best all-round artist on the European stage. I 
met her a couple of days later in Zurich, after 
a performance of Arabella, and began dis- 
cussions which led, a year later in Paris, to her 
signing an exclusive contract with His Master’s 
Voice. 

At the 1946 Salzburg Festival I had first- 
hand evidence of her toughness. She was seven 
months gone with her second child, but the 
most punctual and untiring person at every 
rehearsal; no producer could weary her, nor 
conductor catch her out on an untidy demi- 
semiquaver. In a ridiculously short time after 
her confinement she was back at the Vienna 


Opera rehearsing and singing. If anyone was 
ill or cancelled a performance at the last moment 
it was always “ Phone Cebotari”; she was 
always ready to sing. 

The range of her repertoire was extra- 
ordinary ; there was hardly a part feasibly 
within the range of her voice that she was not 
prepared to sing at a couple of hours’ notice. 
Take Mozart. She sang all three women’s 
parts in Don Giovanni; Constanze, Fiordi- 
ligi ; the Countess and Susanna. Her other 
réles included Gilda and Salome, Turandot and 
Sophie, Butterfly and Mimi—the latter hun- 
dreds of times each—Amor and Eurydice, 
Carmen and Micaela, Margarethe and Frau 
Fluth, Fledermaus, Zigeunerbaron, Bettel- 
student. Her boundless ambition recognised no 
vocal or human limitations. Last December 
after she had made a splendid record of 
Ariadne’s aria, which showed a remarkable 
development in her lower register, I suggested 
to her that in a year she ought to be ready to 
sing the Marschellin. A month later she said 
that she was ready with the part! And she had 
set her heart on singing Isolde. I believe that 
if she had seen a chance of singing in a per- 
formance of Elektra, she would have learned 
Elektra, Chrysothemis and Clytemnestra— 


just in case. 


I doubt if her own family could say how and 
when she worked. It was her pride that her 
family had never noticed that she was a pro- 
fessional singer. As long as I knew her she ran 
her home with the same invisible and swift 
efficiency, brought up two children and was 
always ready at a moment’s notice to jump in 
to help any opera director. If, during the last 
three years, I had been asked to take an opera 
house, the first person I should have engaged 
would have been Cebotari. 

Already in the autumn she began to suffer 
the pains of the disease which finally devoured 
her. Armed with a little bottle of drops which 
deadened the pain, she sang her three, four and 
five performances a week, and recorded for 
three hours at a stretch without letting us guess 
of the battle she was fighting. She sang her last 
performance on April ist, a new production of 
“* Bettelstudent.’’ A few days later the doctors 
tried to operate. As late as ten days before her 
death she was talking of getting well quickly to 
be in her best form for Salzburg. 

Her artistry was instinctive. Her singing, 
like her acting, was always the fruit of intuition 
not the product of consideration. By a sixth 
sense she was aware what was artistically 
necessary, and by some subconscious process 
she found the technical means to realise it con- 
vincingly. The Vienna Opera will already 
have discovered that Cebotari, like all other 
exceptional people, has made nonsense of the 
theory that “‘ no one is indispensable.” 
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ORCHESTRAL 


BEETHOVEN. Concerto No. 4 in G major, 


Op. 58. Robert Casadesus (piano) : 
Philadelphia Orchestra (Ormandy). 
Columbia LX1198-1201 (12 in., 34s. 6d.}. 
Auto. LX8677-80. 

Robert Casadesus is not very well known in 
this country, although in America he is 
accounted among the top-rank players. I 
cannot see these records winning him as an 
interpreter any great number of admirers, 
though he exhibits to the full what has always 
been his forte, a brilliantly clean and precise 
finger-agility. Whether this is sufficient equip- 
ment for a Beethoven concerto player is open to 
question. He should, in any case, learn to con- 
trol a fatal urge to hurry, and if I had been Mr. 
Casadesus I would have insisted on remaking 
side 2 after that very glaring bloomer in bar 
217; in the slow movement it is a thousand 
pities that at that wonderful expressive phrase 
before the pause, he loses his head and puts 
down the pedal. His first movement cadenza is 
new to me, and fairly harmless, though it 
exhibits a sad tendency to peter out every four 
bars or so. 

Nor should the Philadelphia Orchestra look 
to enhance its reputation here by this set. 
There is little evidence of any real feeling or 
appreciation of the concerto’s profound and 
moving beauty—even if the playing never 
drops below the standard of high competence 
we can always expect from it. But Mr. 
Ormandy’s lack of attention to finer rhythmic 
points becomes irritating: in bars 29, 33, 301 
and 305, Beethoven’s dotted quaver-semiquaver 
degenerates into a slovenly near-triplet, and in 
bar 62 the violins start their scale perceptibly 
too early. 

Least of all should the Columbia engineers 
look for praise for their work. The surface hiss 
is above normal, and becomes distracting in 
soft pianoforte passages. The balance is far 
from good: the solo instrument is made to 
sound wooden, and manages both to obscure 
important woodwind phrases with passage 
work (as in bars 326-331 or in the long develop- 
ment sequence beginning at bar 204) and to be 
dwarfed at times by the strings (the balance in 
the slow movement orchestra-piano dialogue 
is ludicrous, and all the pathos of those piano 
interjections is lost if we are not allowed to hear 
the first note). The orchestra lacks lustre (why, 
for instance, shouldn’t we hear the strings’ 
spiccato at the start of the finale ?), and the 
blatant tone-qi ality in the slow movement, 
where we look for weight and fullness, not for 
harshness, is detestable. 

Readers will have gathered that I do not 
recommend this issue; I look for something 
better than this in a concerto of which we have 
nearly all heard outstanding performances. 
Fortunateiy for those of us who love the work, 
there are other versions. L.S. 


FIRST REVIEWS 


DELIBES. Coppelia — Ballet Music” 
National Symphony Orchestra 
(Fistoulari). Decca K1294 (12 in., 6s. 10d.). 
Despite the titling, which proudly proclaims 

Coppelia—Ballet Music and Coppelia—Ballet 

Music (concl.), this is—as one might expect 

from only two sides—the merest fragment 

from this still incompletely explored work. 

In fact, here are our two threadbare friends 

the Mazurka and the Czardas again, in a straight- 

forward, not over-tidy, average performance. 

Average, did I say ? Undistinguished would be 

a better adjective. The recording goes for 

fullness rather than brightness and is spoilt by 

woolliness. That goes for the trombone chords 

at the start of the Czardas, too. L.S. 


v 

DVORAK. The Golden Spinuing Wheel, 
Op. 109. Ro Philharmonic Orches- 
tra (Beecham). H.M.V. DB6656-8 (12 in., 
25s. 10}d.). Auto. DBg284-6. 

The whole fundamental problem of “ pro- 
gramme music” is raised in acute form by 
works such as this: if a piece sets out to repre- 
sent a picture or a story, how far is it intelligible 
to those who do not know that story or who do 
not know the connection between it and the 
music ? We all know the plot, for example, of 
Don Juan, but if we were to hear Strauss’s 
symphonic poem without first knowing the 
title, how many of us would guess either in 
general or in detail what the composer had in 
mind ? Dvorak’s Golden Spinning Wheel goes 
one step further : it is based (like the other four 
symphonic poems he wrote in 1896) on a folk- 
legend, which is, however, so long and involved 
that it takes time to grasp ; and then, try as one 
may, it is next to impossible to relate the details 
of the macabre story to the course of the music. 

For those who are relentless ‘‘ every-piece 
tells-a-story’’ hunters, the plot, briefly, concerns 
a king who meets, while out bunting, a beautiful 
girl whom he promptly desires to marry. Her 
jealous step-mother, however, substitutes her 
own daughter (who exactly resembles her step- 
sister) and murders the girl, cutting off her 
hands and feet and putting out her eyes. After 
the marriage, the king rides off, bidding his 
wife spin. A magician appears, offering her a 
golden spinning-wheel, spindle and distaff, 
asking as his price human hands, feet and eyes, 
and the covetous queen gives him these parts 
of the murdered girl. He then, by his magic, 
restores the girl to life. The king returns, the 
golden spinning-wheel tells him of the crime, 
and all ends happily with a new marriage, to 
the right girl at last. (The fate of the usurping 
step-sister is not related.) 

It would need an opera to relate all this 
detail properly, and it is best to leave the story 
aside and listen to the work purely as music; 
in which case, regretfully, one has to admit 
that this “ orchestral ballad,”’ as Dvorak called 
it, though it contains some charming passages 
and is notably well scored, is too episodic and 


incoherent to be altogether satisfying. This is . 


probably the reason why it is so little known. 
Nevertheless, I am glad it has been recorded, 
and it is a work which certainly is worth 
hearing: I would recommend the sensuous 
Adagio section (side 4) as perhaps the most 
appealing sample to taste, especially as the 
richness of the playing admirably matches that 
of the writing. But the performance throughout 
is extremely good, and among minor pleasures 
there is the satisfaction of hearing really per- 
fectly balanced brass chords at figure 16 in the 
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score (side 4 again). The tone reproduction is 
excellent, though the cor anglais is allowed 
to obtrude a little; there is a small loss of 
quality towards the centre of side 1, and on my 
copy side 3 appears to be recorded at a slightly 
higher level, the surface also being a fraction 
above the rest. L.S. 


ELGAR. Serenade in E minor for Strings, 
Op. 20. Hallé Orchestra (Barbirolli). 
H.M.V. Bg778-9 (10 in., gs. 4d.). 

It was a good idea to bring out this Serenade 
on two ten-inch discs; it works out much 
cheaper than previous issues, which have been 
on two twelve-inchers. It is one of Elgar’s early 
works, written in 1892 (not 1890, as the Ency- 
clopedia of Recorded Music has it) and performed 
the following year at Hereford, and its simple, 
wistful charm and delicacy of colouring have 
always made it popular. (The fact that it lies 
within the capabilities of amateur players while 
at the same time being worthy of the attention 
of professional string orchestras assures it of a 
permanent place in tne repertoire.) It is inter- 
esting, oa comparing this issue with the 
authoritative set conducted by the composer, 
to find that Barbirolli’s tempi scarcely differ by a 
hair’s breadth; but the Hallé, though its 
playing is, of course, of a high standard, does 
not appear to give of its best until the 
Larghetto, where the seitimental, nostalgic 
phrases are moulded with exquisite care. It 
may be, however, that I was put off by the 
recording, which presents an indifferent balance, 
and woolly, plummy tone in general ; the string 
basses are badly out of focus, especially in the 
first movement. L.S. 


GLINKA. Jota Aragonesa. Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Malko). H.M.V. C3878 (12 in. 


5s. gd.). 

Glinka is best known to the musical world as 
a pioneer user of folk material and the father 
of the Russian nationalist school. On his 
travels in 1844, however, he stayed for some 
time in France (where he became friendly with 
Berlioz) and Spain, and this stay later bore 
fruit when, on his return, he composed the 
overture Night in Madrid and this gay Caprice 
brillant on the theme of the Jota Aragonesa. 
These were both part of the outcome of his 
expressed resolve to write orchestral pieces 
which should be at the same time artistic and 
popular: he wished, in his own words, to 
** profit by the present perfection of instrumenta- 
tion and execution to compose works which 
should satisfy both the connoisseur and the 
ordinary hearer.”’ The result may certainly be 
said to have achieved his aim: this Jota is full 
of orchestral freshness and bright tone-colours 
(in which the influence of Berlioz may be dis- 
cerned), and contains obvious pre-echoes both 
of Rimsky’s Caprice Espagnol (1887) and o 
Chabrier’s Espana (1883). 

I was surprised to find that the Jota has 
apparently not been recorded previously ; but it 
makes a pleasant acquisition to the number of 
good light pieces in the repertoire. (Perhaps 
the gramophone companies will now go on to 
bring out Night in Modrid or the Valse-Fantaisie, 
o1 a new version of Kamarinskaya ?) Surely few 
could resist the cheerful mardoline effect of the 
solo violin and hatp in unison (soon after the 
start) or the engagingly comic tune which 
begins side 2, or the “ bite’’ which the Phil- 
harmonia and Malko bring to this pe: formance. 

L.S. 


MOZART. Serenade No. 3, K185. Orches- 
tra Symphonique de Chambre, Paris 
(Oubradous). Neglected Masterpieces 
N.M.1-3 (12 in., 32s. 6d.). 

Progressive musical ventures always deserve 
sympathy and support, and I salute the 
courage of a new society, the Neglected Master- 
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MEDTNER SECTION 





SOCIETY EDITION 


Se THIRD VOLUME of Nicolas Medtner is now ready. The details 

of the records are listed below. This great project, made possible 
by H.H. The Maharajah of Mysore, and about which much has been 
written, constitutes a notable addition to the already wealthy library 
of recorded music. Last Saturday morning | was talking to Mr. Walter 
Legge, the Artist Manager of His Master’s Voice, about the Medtner 
recording, and | was saying to him how remarkable it was that so 
much had been achieved in so short a time, for we must remember 
that Medtner is playing his own compositions and he has been in ailing 
health for some time. A man of some 65 years, and indeed a wonder- 
ful Pianist—we have Medtner and his music in reality. This is an 
event which will prove to be of great historical value. We are 
fortunate too in having that intelligent body of musicians, the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra, which is this time conducted by George Weldon. 
The Philharmonia Orchestra was founded and brought together by 
Mr. Walter Legge, ‘‘that incurable perfectionist,’’ as Arthur Bliss 
called him. In Mr. Walter Legge’s own words he felt the need of an 
orchestra of this type to get all the best musical butter on to one 
piece of orchestral bread, and every player is a musician of great merit. 
This Orchestra has already proved its wonderful ability in making 
records which we have been privileged to possess, and it is to Walter 
Legge that we who have enjoyed the performances of this Orchestra, 
both on record and at concerts, owe our thanks. Let us then enjoy 
the spirit and the imagination that has made Medtner and his music a 
living reality, and pay tribute to H.H. The Maharajahfof Mysore’s inspira- 
tion in making this possible, and to His Highness’s desire that you too 
should enjoy the fruits of Medtner’s lifelong work. Fred Smith. 


ALBUM NO. 3 


Concerto No. | in C minor for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 33— 
Nicolas Medtner with Philharmonia Orchestra, conducted by George 
Weldon. Canzona Matinata, Op. 39, No. 4; Sonata Tragica, 
Op. 39, No. 5—Nicolas Medtner. (a) The Ravens, Op. 52, No. 2 
(words by Pushkin) : (b) Serenade, Op. 28, No. 2 (words by Feth)— 
sung in Russian by Oda Slobodskaya. At the Piano; Nicolas Medtner. 
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DETAILS OF PREVIOUS ALBUMS 


ALBUM NO. | 


Concerto No. 2 for Pianoforte and Orchestra—Nicolas Medtner with Philharmonia Orchestra, conducted by Dobrowen. 
Op. 7, No. 2—Solo pianoforte, Medtner. Fairy Tale in D minor, Op. 51, No. I—Solo pianoforte, Medtner. 
F minor, Op. 26, No. 3—Solo pianoforte, Medtner. Spanish Romance, Op. 52, No. 5—Tatiana Makushina, Soprano. 
Op. 28, No. 3—Tatiana Makushina, Soprano. To a Dreamer, Op. 31, No. I—Oda Slobodskaya, Soprano. 


Arabesque, 
Fairy Tale in 
Butterfly, 


he subscription for the first album is £3 Os. 4}d., plus 2s. postage and packing. 


ALBUM NO. 2 
Nicolas Medtner and Philharmonia Orchestra (Dobrowen): Pianoforte Concerto in E Minor, 
Op. 31, No. | (Piano—Medtner) and Sonata Vocalise, with motto ‘‘ Geweihter Platz ”’ from Goethe. 
Piano—Medtner. H.M.V. Seven 12” records, £3 Qs. 4}d., postage and packing 2/-. 


No. 3, Op. 60—Improvisation, 
Voice—Margaret Ritchie ; 


Write or call for particulars and for booklet, ‘‘ Medtner and His Music,’’ by Richard Holt, price 1/6, postage 2d. 
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EUGENE ORMANDY 
and the Pailadelphia Orchestra 


The Gypsy Baron Overture—J. Strauss 
LX 1202 


MALCUZYNSKI 


Etude in G. Flat Major : Etude in C. Minor : 
Etude in E. Major—Chopin- - - LX 1203 


ERICH KUNZ 
with the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Otto Ackermann 


Don Giovanni—Mozart—Act. I. Madamina ! 
Nella bionda - - - - - = = LB 8] 


THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 


Conducted by Sir Malcolm Sargent 
Marche Slave Op. 31— Tchaikovsky 


ADRIANNA GUERRINI 


DX 1574 


with Orchestra conducted by Lawrance Collingwood 


Madama Butterfly— Puccini—Act 2. Un Bel di, 
Vedremo : Adriana Lecouvreur—Cilea—Act 4. 


Poveri Fiori - - - - - += +  DXI1577 
DENIS MATTHEWS 
Fantasia in C.Major—Haydn - - DB2545 


ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 


and His Orchestra 


Lover ! My Heart Stood Still - - DX 1575 


JOHN McHUGH 
with Orchestra conducted by Herbert Carruthers 
Shine Through My Dreams - - 


) =44 
Your Love Is Like A Rosary- - — 


RAWICZ AND LANDAUER 
Norwegian Bridal March: Butterfly—Grieg 
Tarantella—Rossini : - - - = DB 2546 

PETER YORKE 
and his Concert Orchestra 


Roses of Picardy: These Foolish Regen, 


B 2548 
FRANK SINATRA 


Just For Now - - - ) 
and the Phil Shien Dour ; DB 2550 


Bop! GoesMyHeart - - - - 
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ROBERT 
CASADESUS 


and the 
PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA 


conducted by 
EUGENE ORMANDY 


Concerto N oO. 
in G Major 


(BEETHOVEN) 
LX 1198 - 1201 


Mi 


JULIE ANDREWS 
with Orchestra conducted by Ted Andrews 
— Piano. Barbara Andrews 


Ah ! Vous Dirai—Je Mama—Mozart (Sung in 
French) The Wren—Benedict - - DB 2553 


PETULA CLARK 


Clancy Lowered The Boom - - - 

I'll AlwaysLove You- - - - = } DB 3561 
MONTE REY 

No, No and No: (Sung in me and Spanish) 

Beware of April Rain- - - - DB 2552 


BUDDY CLARK 
A Chapter in My Life Called Mary 


DORIS DAY 
I’m Beginning to Miss You - - - DB2549 


RONNIE RONALDE 
The Windmill Song : I Found oy Romance in 


Vienna- - - - - - DB2554 
BURL IVES 

Wayfaring Stranger: Woolie Boogie Bee: 

RidersintheSky- - - - - + DB2555 


STEVE CONWAY 


In All The World: The W hein of Lilli 
Marlene - - - - -  FB3500 


TORALF TOLLEFSEN 
Twelfth Street Rag: Hora Staccato FB 3497 


RAY NOBLE 


and His Orchestra 


The Streets of ennts It oe As Well Be 
Spring- - - - - + FB 3498 
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KAY KYSER 
and tut- Orchestra 
Saturday Date: Ring, Telephone, Ring 


FB 3499 
RADIO REVELLERS 
Blue Ribbon Gal : Till We Meet Again FB 350+ 
HARRY DAVIDSON 
and His Orchestra 
Old Time Dance Series: Dashing White 
Sergeant : Progressive Barn Dance - DX 1570 
VICTOR SILVESTER 
and His Ballroom Orchestra 


Beautiful Eyes: Red Roses For A Blue Lady 


FB 3501 
On A Rainy ~~ In euiies I'll Always Love 
You - - - + - + = FB 3502 
VICTOR SILVESTER’S 
Strings for Dancing 
Caracara: TheLizard - - - - FB3503 


JIMMY LEACH 


and his New Organolians 
The Monkey and the Organ Grinder: “ A” 
You’re Adorable - - - - - - FB3505 
LOU PREAGER 
and his Orchestra 
The Wedding of Lilli Marlene : Carnival Times 
FB 350 
——— SPECIAL SWING SERIES 


GENE KRUPA 


and His Orchestra 
Bop Boogie: Lemon Drop - - - DB 2543 


WOODY HERMAN 
and His Woodchoppers 


I Surrender Dear: Four Men On A Horse 
DB 2547 
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pieces Recording Company (working from 362 
City Road, London, E.C.1) in starting to issue 
works which are rarely heard and are worth 
revi on artistic (as distinct from purely 
historical) grounds. As is pointed out, although 
many small companies exist in France and the 
U.S.A. to supplement the work of the main 
firms, in this country there has been nothing 
since the National Gramophonic Society (of 
blessed memory). Quite how the works are 
chosen, who chooses them, and what future 
issues are planned and how often, I don’t know ; 
but here at any rate is the Company’s first 
offering, which I hope will be sampled by 
many readers. 

This initial choice is certainly an interestiag 
one, though I would hesitate to call it a master- 
piece: it is a typical example of Mozart's early 
Serenades, which follow a more or less set 
pattern—eight or so movements, among which 
a couple for concertante violin (the most familiar 
example is the Haffner Serenade of 1776). This 
one was written three years earlier, while the 
seventeen-year-old composer was in Vienna, 
for the wedding of the son of Johann von 
Andretter, the Military Councillor to the 
Salzburg Court: it is scored for strings, two 
oboes, two horns and two trumpets, and, in the 
fifth movement, two flutes. That it was 
designed for something as light as a weddirg 
festivity is obvious from the style of composi- 
tion, in which Mozart is at pains to write 
nothing that would not be immediately accept- 
able to the Salzburgers, and there are several 
allusions to tunes which they would know 
(some of which escape us nowadays) : Einstein 
insists that there are also various passages of 
“ all too clear’ erotic symbolism in the music, 
suitable to the occasion, which Mozart’s 
audience would understand. (I am bound to 
say that the purity of my mind is such that I 
completely failed to spot them in performance.) 

ite the airiness of style, however, Mozart 

d not help including personal and char- 
acteristic touches, and a careful analysis of this 
Serenade, could one bring oneself to dissect so 
delicate a creation, would reveal many pointers 
to his later development. Among other things 
there is a startling pre-echo of the opening 
theme of the Symphony in C, K338 in the Adagio 
introduction to the finale. 

The performance here, by what amounts to 
an anonymous ensemble under that excellent 
bassoonist Oubradous, is lively and enthusi- 
astic, though without much in the way of 
subtlety ; but he does at least ensure that the 
work is given the right approach—that is to 
say, as chamber music and not as an orchestral 
work, The unnamed solo violinist in the two 
concerto movements (who has quite a difficult 
part) is a good player. Unfortunately—and 
this is where this new recording company must 
do something radical if it is to succeed— the 
recording is nothing like good enough. There 
are occasional unsteadinesses of pitch ; and asa 
whole the performance has been recorded in 
too small a studio, so that the tone is con- 
stricted, edgy and shallow and the balance 
poor: the fourth movement, a Minuet, is par- 
ticularly strident and unpleasant. S 


NIELSEN. Sinfonia Espansiva : Maskarade 
Overture. -_ hg sof i 
Copenhagen. uxen). er Lis 
(soprano), Erik Sjiéberg (bari- 
tone). Decca AK2161-5 (12 in., 34s. 2d.). 
A recording of a major work by the Danish 
composer, Carl Nielsen (1865-1931) is ex- 
tremely welcome. His music is all too little 
known in this country, as I think readers will 
agree if they get to know this attractive sym- 
phony. Exactly why the composer calls it 

‘ expansive” I do not know, unless he means 
to imply that he is writing in unbuttoned mood. 
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This he certainly is. The music is obviously 
inspired by the countryside (probably of vod 
native island of Funen) and is by turn vigor- 
ously genial and peacefully beautiful. It pre- 
sents no special difficulties to the listener but 
yet has very considerable originality. I par- 
ticularly enjoyed the most lovely slow movement 
(in which the voices briefly appear) but, indeed, 
the whole work is delightfully attractive and 
an interesting and accessible novelty to add to 
any collection. The fill-up is the jolly, if not 
particularly original, overture to Nielsen’s 
best-known opera—best-known, at least, in 
Copenhagen where it is often given. 

The orchestra of the Danish State Radio are 
an excellent body of players (under their own 
conductor, Frik _Tuxen) and the recording, 
made, no doubt, in their own fine concert hall, 
is lively and faithful. T.H 


SCHUMANN. Symphony No. 1 in B flat 
major, Op. 38. National Symphony 
Orchestra (Piero Coppola). Decca AK2151- 
4 (12 in., 27s. 4d.). 

That Coppola had a particular affection for 
Schumann we already more than suspected ; 
now he brings to this performance an altogether 
outstanding sympathy and a close understanding 
of Schumann’s essential warm-heartedness and 
naiveté, at the same time securing a cleanness of 
texture which is by no means common. He 
allows the music to be sentimental without 
becoming mawkish, and naif without being 
gauche. 

The symphony was Schumann’s first import- 
ant work for orchestra, and was written at a 
time of great happiness in his life, when, after 
many years, he had finally succeeded in 
marrying Clara Wieck, and when he was just 
beginning to receive recognition as an artist. 
This happiness is reflected in the fluency and 
melodiousness of the work (the name Spring 
Symphony was his own): it is full of gay and 
fresh ideas, even if, as hostile critics like Joseph 
Rubinstein eagerly pointed out, Schumann 
never develops those ideas, nor indeed is aware 
of the necessity of providing themes which are 
capable of development. Yet there are inter- 
esting innovations in the symphony—the 
characteristic epilogue on new material at the 
end of the first movement (in which we seem to 
hear an echo of the cadence of Widmung, com- 
posed the previous year), or the two trios to the 
scherzo, in rhythms differing from it and from 
each other. Schumann’s awkwardness in 
writing for the orchestra is notorious—for 
example, he originally wrote the opening 
phrase of this symphony a third lower, which 
made it sound grotesquely ineffective on the 
natural horns—and in nearly all his later works 
he doubled up parts unnecessarily out of sheer 
lack of confidence, making the texture thick 
and muddy: Mahler did him a service in later 
preparing an edition in which the orchestration 
was carefully thinned out. The Spring Sym- 
phony, however, 1s free from this fault, perhaps 
as the result of the advice of Mendelssohn, who 
conducted the first performance in Leipzig in 
1841. There are other more apparent artistic 
debts in the work: to Mendelssohn for an 
episode in the finale which stems from the 
Canzonetta in the Eh Quartet ; to Beethoven for 
the second trio; and to Schubert (whose 
example fired Schumann with the ambition to 
write for the orchestra) for a trombone passage 
in the finale which harks back to the Great C 
major Symphony, which Schumann had heard 
only a few months previously. 

The performance, as I have indicated, is a 
most satisfactory one. Coppola takes the fairy- 
like finale at a very steady speed, producing a 
grazioso and slightly square effect totally 
different from that produced by Koussevitzky, 
who took it, I seem to remember (I speak with- 
out having the discs at hand) a good deal 
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faster. At the same time, I do not agree with 
taking the coda of the scherzo so slowly: the 
tempo does not change to un poco pitt lento till 16 
bars later. The balance of the orchestra is 
reasonably good, though the timpani are 
generally weak, and the caniabile tone of the 
first violins a little pallid. But it is a relief to 
hear a flute solo at the right level without it 
being boosted into the foreground. Once 
again, to my annoyance, Decca have man- 
aged to arrange these compulsorily auto-coupled 
sides so that the turn-over comes slap in the 
middle of the Larghetto. LS. 


STRAUSS, J. The Gypsy Baron-Overture. 
Philadelphia Orchestra (Ormandy). 
Columbia LX1202 (12 in., 8s. 74d.). 

I can’t remember ever hearing a harsher, 
more disagreeable tone quality than on this 
disc: there is distortion as well as an utter 
absence of balance and proportion. It sounds 
as if this were made while the engineers were 
at lunch, and someone set up a microphone 
on spec. where they thought it wouldn’t get 
in anybody’s way—probably the cymbal- 
player, so that his old Mum could hear him 
above everyone else. A complete waste of 
that superbly disciplined machine, the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra ; for I have a suspicion that 
as a performance, if I could have listened to it 
as a performance, it might not have been half 
bad. LS. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Marche Slave, Op. 31. 
Philharmonia Orchestra (Sargent). 
Columbia DX1574 (12 in., 5s. gd.). 

This old war-horse wears remarkably well, 
and steps out as spiritedly as ever for its latest 
march-past. War-horse, indeed, is the right 
term, for it was composed in 1877 for a concert 
in aid of soldiers wounded in the Turko- 
Serbian War. All the themes (with the 
exception of the Russian national anthem) are 
Serbian airs, but Tchaikovsky’s treatment of 
his material is most expert and interesting in 
itself, and the piece hangs together far better 
than, and is altogether superior artistically to, 
that empty piece of vulgarity “‘ 1812,” also 
founded on traditional tunes. 

In many ways this is an excellent issue: the 
disc surfaces are most laudably quiet, the 
recording is of wide dynamic range and 
manages to sound full without being raucous, 
and .the performance has breadth as well as 
exhibiting care over details—this kind of work 
is right up Sargent’s street. He takes the coda 
surprisingly fast, but this has the advantage 
of bringing God Preserve the Tsar up to the 
normal speed instead of being plastered on 
broadly too early, upsetting the peroration. 
The only reservations I have in my mind about 
this performance concern the brass: trombone 
phrases are occasionally rather weakly recorded, 
and I could have wished for a little more bite 
in the trumpets’ triple-tongueing (1} in. in 
on side 2) and for the trumpet-signals to 
blaze through more excitedly in the middle 
section (almost at the end of side 1): these 
details might have added just that extra 
electrifying touch that this issue lacks. L.S. 


_WAGNER. Siegfried Idyll. Vienna Phil- 


harmonic Orchestra  (Furtwangler). 

H.M.V. DB6916-7 (12 in., 17s. gd.). 

The Siegfried Idyll was written, as everyone 
knows, for Cosima Wagner after the birth of her 
son Siegfried, and played as an aubade (at 
7.30 a.m.!) on Christmas Day, 1870 (her 
birthday) on the stairs of the Wagner villa at 
Triebschen. (What kind of ensemble was 
obtained under these uncomfortable conditions, 
and what Cosima—and the players—thought 
of this precursor of the BBC’s “ Bright and 
Early’? programme, is not known. History 
seldom records the details that really fascinate 
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us.) What is less well known is that the material 
was not only drawn from the third act of the 
opera Siegfried but that, as Cosima’s diary 
shows, this in turn derived from a string 
quartet movement Wagner sketched back in 
1864, when, as Cosima von Biilow, she began to 
live with him on his being taken up by Ludwig 
of Bavaria. (Professor Gerald Abrahams 
brilliant deduction and reconstruction of this 
lost string quartet—now published by Oxford 
University Press—is very well worth examining. 
And might the gramophone companies not be 
interested in recording something so unusual ?) 
The immediate thing which strikes one 
about this recording is the sensuous beauty of the 
string tone, warm and caressing, pure and 
beautifully controlled. The violins in the 
Vienna Phil. not only have perfect unanimity— 
which the unfortunate Philadelphians also 
showed on their visit here—but they are 
obviously all real artists. Notice the way they 
shape their phrases and make small expressive 
tenutos as one man ; and—if your ears are not 
blunted by the quantity of routine playing we 
hear—listen to the quite wonderful subtlety of 
intonation at bars 137-138 (side 2), when the 
AG trill changes erharmonically to Bp, and the 
change is clearly apparent. Nevertheless, the 
recording nurses the strings over-much at the 
expense of the wind instruments, which are 
denied their full quality ; the wind triplets at 
bar 50, for example, are rather obscure, but 
sound as if they enter a fraction early ; and in 
bars 291-2 (side 3), their melody is overwhelmed 
by the string counterpoint. Still, this is a most 
artistic performance, and the exactaess of the 
dynamics is a pleasure—notably at the extreme 
end, where the wind enter unobtrusively and 
make their small crescendo and diminuendo quite 
independently of the strings. LS. 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. Symphony No. 6 
in E minor. London Symphony Orches- 
tra (Boult). H.M.V. C3873-6 (12 in., 23s.). 
Auto. C7755-8. 

Our .warmest thanks are due to the British 
Council, who have enabled this sixth symphony 
of Vaughan Williams to be issued so relatively 
soon (though we hope that the idea would have 
occurred to the Gramophone Company on its 
own, eventually) and to be issued on plum 
label discs, making a great work available at so 
cheap a price. And that it is a great work, I 
think, there is not the smallest doubt : however 
hesitant critics may be at prophesying the 
relative importance and significance of con- 
temporary art, there is general agreement not 
merely that Vaughan Williams has never sur- 
passed this last symphony of his, but that there 
is an Olympian grandeur and lack of com- 
promise about it which set it apart from the 
general run of artistic creation; the distant 
spaces of the human spirit into which it leads, 
however, are not, as in Beethoven’s late 
quartets, those of purification and exaltation, 
but ofa vast desolation and loneliness. Though 
this is not a difficult or a depressing work, 
listeners of any sensibility are left with an 
impression of being overwhelmed by a super- 
human conception, by a vision beyond the 
normal scope of mankind. 

Vaughan Williams was at work on. this 
symphony for about three years: it was com- 
pleted in 1947 and first performed the following 
year with Sir Adrian Boult as conductor. 
There are four movements played without a 
break, or, as V.W. puts it in his inimitable way, 
“* Each of the first three has its tail attached to 
the head of its neighbour.” A copy of the 
miniature score (published at 12s. 6d., by 
Oxford University Press) is of great heip in 
following the composer’s thought. 

Allegro. ‘The movement opens violently in a 
mood of conflict, with clashing tonalities of 
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F minor and E minor, amid the rushing strings 
and syncopated brass cho:ds. At figure 4 (side 1, 
14 in. in) a new subject appears over a galumph- 
ing rhythm: this is made much of. and a vague 
feeling of similarity of meod with the scherzo of 
the London Symphony is heightened by the 
fleeting appearance of a rhythmic figure from 
the earlier work. Meanwhile a new tune, over 
the same rhythm, has entered (figure 8, 2} in. 
in) ; and after a short working-out there is a 
much abbreviated recapitulation section (start 
of side 2), at the end of which the third tune 
appears quietly but richly on the strings in 
E major. 

Moderato. The slow movement, in its men- 
acing bleakness, reminds me of Holst at his 
most remote. It is all based on the rhythm of 
the opening bars : there is a second theme in the 
form of a flourish (figure 3, start cf side 3), but 
although this is extended by the strings it is 
gradually swamped by an ominous tiny ham- 
mering figure on the brass which goes on and 
on as insistently and reientlessly as a Holst 
ostinato or the tolling bell in Ravel’s Le Gibet, 
and which finally engulfs the orchestra in a 
great climax before dying away in distant 
mutterings. 

Scherzo. “This,” writes V.W., ‘* may 
possibly best be described as fugal in texture 
but not in structure.”’ The subject is an angular 
one which cavorts over two octaves: with it is 
combined “ a trivial little tune, chiefly on the 
high woodwind ”’ which suggests that the com- 
poser might have been listening to some 
Benjamin Britten. Then comes an outlandish 
tune played on a tenor saxophone (figure 14, 
side 5, 14 in. in) and repeated by the orchestra. 
“When the episode is over the woodwind 
experiment as to how the fugue subject will 
sound upside down, but the brass are angry 
and insist on playing it the right way up, so for 
a bit the two go on together and to the delight 
of everyone, including the composer, the two 
versions fit.” The episode tune returns very 
loud and twice as slow, and the movement ends 
with the inverted subject played softly: this 
leads into the finale. 

Epilogue. There is no more astonishing move- 
ment than this in the whole of symphonic 
literature. It is marked throughout sempre pp e 
senza crescendo, and it is next to impossible to 
describe analytically. ‘‘ The music drifts about 
contrapuntally with occasional whiffs of theme ”’ 
like the opening phrase on the first violins and 
an occasional couple of chords interjected by 
the horns. There is a quite terrifying intensity 
about this long hushed epilogue, which makes 
me think of the silent infinities of the Arctic 
wastes, beyond the reach of man. 

The rformance on this recording is 
excellent, and conductor and players alike 
seem to sink themselves completely into 
the music. The recording is good, though the 
focal auditory point seems rather far away, and 
I should have preferred a more “ forward ”’ 
tone at times, particularly in the first move- 
ment. However, a small detail like this should 
put nobody off, and I only now hope that so 
many people will take the opportunity of 
buying these records that the gramophone 
companies will be emboldened to change 
their tactics and undertake issues of this sort off 
their own bat. 5 


WAGNER. Die Meistersinger von Niirn- 


berg—Overture. L’Orchestre de la 

Suisse Romande (Knappertsbusch). Decca 

K1go5 (12 in., 6s. 10d.). 

The latest edition of the Gramophone Shop 
Encyclopedia divides up recordings of the 
Meistersingers Overture into three-sided and two- 
sided versions, representing “‘ two quite different 
conceptions of the music, the latter brisker in 
tempo and brighter in spirit, the former 
broader”? and, it might have added, more 
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pompous. There is no doubt about the 
classification of this version—it has obviously 
been borne in mind that Wagner’s opera is a 
comedy: and with this orchestra, which 
souncls no larger than a fair-sized theatre band, 
such a decision was the only possible one. The 
theatre pit conception, however, scarcely gives 
a satisfactory atmosphere for so familiar a 
piece, especially when the market is full of 
excellent recorded performances, For instance 
—after a surprised start, the tempo settles 
down by about the third bar (though there are 
momentary individual doubts here and there 
later): the woodwind solos appear to come 
from so great a distance that some get perilously 
near being lost en route: the anacrusic rhythm 
in the brass tune is rendered wrongly every 
time—presumably out of sheer cussedness or 
ineffective rehearsal, for Knappertsbusch should 
certainly know his Wagner. And I could 
scarcely credit that, even if the conductor 
missed it, the recording engineers should 
allow the return of the brass theme, eight 
bars before the sehr gewichtig, to be almost 
completely obscured. L.S 


INSTRUMENTAL 


BACH. Suite No. 2 for. Violoncello. 
Enrico Mainardi (violoncello). Decca 
AK2155-7 (12 in., 20s. 6d.). 

Adjudicators at competition festivals auto- 
matically give candidates 60 marks out of a 
possible 100, irrespective of their merits, just 
for encouragement. Rather in the same way I 
feel that Decca should certainly be given a 
good 60 for their enterprise in recording a work 
which, by its very nature, can scarcely hope to 
be a best-seller. Yet these works should be 
available in recorded form and we must be 
duly grateful to any company that puts them 
on the market. (Though, by the way, I’ve half 
a mind to take 10 marks off for the labels on 
these records which inform me that the Suite is 
number 11—if it is meant to be a Roman two, 
then the printers need some new type). 

But to the performance. Any player who 
tackles these Bach unaccompanied string suites 
must have the ability to read into the printed 
notes far more than is evident on paper. He 
must employ the subtlest rubato, the most 
cunning dynamic variation, the utmost variety 
of bowing and, in fact, every possible device to 
make the music sound self-sufficient and full of 
meaning. In this test Mainardi, I think, comes 
out extremely well. He plays the opening 
Prelude with a beautiful seriousness, likewise 
the Sarabande: the Gigue has a quiet lightness 
that is lovely and throughout the whole suite 
we are obviously listening to a musician who 
really deeply understands this music. Tech- 
nically the playing is on a very high level ; just 
a very occasional waver which makes us 
realise the difficulty of sustaining the appearance 
of ease, but these are negligible in all these six 
sides. The tone is consistently beautiful and 
the recording consistently good. It should be 
added, again to Decca’s credit, that these six 
sides enable the work to be recorded in full, 
every repeat being observed. T.H. 


BRAHMS. Variations on a Theme by 
Paganini, Op. 35. Arturo Benedetti 
Michelangeli (piano): H.M.V. DB6goo- 
10 (12 in., 17s. 3d.). 

I well remember the afternoon I first heard 
Egon Petri play these variations. I had rather 
thought of them as technical exercises of pro- 
digious difficulty and performances by one or 
two concert pianists (usually of selections only 
had not greatly persuaded me otherwise. But 
Petri, who played both sets complete, showed 
me for the first time that here was very great 
music. I still have his recording of the complete 
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FROM EXPERIENCE 
COMES FAITH | 


THE RIMINGTON JEWEL HAS WON ITS LAURELS 


cre ame aieals a 


I make this claim for the Rimington Jewel because it is a fact. From time | 
to time in The Gramophone I have published letters from enthusiastic users 
and I have received numerous letters of praise from which I could quote. 
Those of you who have been interested in my announcements in 
The Gramophone will have read the letter which was written to me by 
Mr. Kenneth Speed, and the splendid testimonials which I published last 
sini: ~6=MMOnth. Such encouragement and enthusiasm do I receive | 
from users that I felt that Rimingtons could modestly claim 
to have scored a great triumph by the introduction of the 
Yo Rimington Jewel—a boon to the gramophone lover at a 
most economical price. What do these letters say? The main 
trig for Coys! points that are brought to light are :— 


© That my claims for it are amply substantiated. 
® That it has given new life even to old recordings. 


® That after thorough and severe test the needle has 
been found satisfactory in every way. 


© That the quality of reproduction has been improved, 
as one Reader puts it “ out of all recognition.” 


® That wear on records is negligible. 
® That there is less surface noise and longer life. 
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Heavier pick-up. Here then are sufficient reasons to create a desire for all 


TMI ~=©6XLaMOphone lovers to give the Rimington Jewel a trial and 
I strongly advise their doing so. It is a revelation to hear your records 
played with the Rimington Jewel, and you will be amazed at the quality of 
reproduction that it gives and new beauties will be revealed in your ; 
gramophone records which you have heretofore unsuspected. FRED SMITH 
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... plus built-in 


To-day, for little more than the price of many quality radiogramo- 
phones you can secure the most remarkable instrument ever devised 
for home entertainment. It is the new Imhof/Pye television radio- 
gram which offers you in-one self-contained cabinet—a complete and 
fully automatic radiogram, an all wave radio receiver, a full-size 
television unit, and a built-in IM RAK for safe and easy record 
storage. 


This exclusive model, with cabinet designed by Imhof’s incorporates 
radio and television chassis manufactured in the Pye laboratories, 
offers every modern refinement in radio and television science. 


On the radio side there is the well-known Pye 18A unit giving really 
excellent reception on three wave-bands and fitted with flywheel 
tuning as well as the unique Pye Tonemaster control. 


The gramophone mechanism, made by Garrard, will play up to 
eight 10-in. or 12-in. records, and a special new-type pick-up has 
also been fitted for use with any type of needle. 


The television unit incorporates the very latest Pye chassis and 
with the permanent built-in enlarger provides a picture size of 
84° by 63°. 

High-fidelity reproduccion on radio, records or television is assured 
by two 10-in. permanent magnet speakers. 
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complete instruments 
in one 


cabinet 





record storage 


The built-in record storage unit comprises the well-known IM 
RAK and space for 50 ten- or twelve-inch records. Room is also 
provided for album storage. 


Each unit of this revolutionary model is entirely self-contained 
and, as shown in the photograph above, can be screened by individual 
doors when not in use. 


The cabinet itself is splendidly proportioned and finished in walnut. 
The inclusive cost is 140 guineas plus.»purchase tax. 


Owing to extremely limited produc- 
tion of this exclusive-to-Imhof’s model 
we really do urge you to make a special 
journey to our showrooms to {see [and 
hear it. Come to-day ! 
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THIS UNIQUE INSTRUMENT HAS 
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TAINABLE ONLY FROM! IMHOP’S. 
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two books. The playing is by no means always 
techaically perfect and there are places where 
the music is rushed and splashy as if he is 
racing to get everything on to four sides. Yet 
so great is his conception of the music that I 
have played these records more often than 
most others in my collection. My present 
advice is—if you do not have the Petri Senned 
ing, then buy this new Michelangeli set ; if you 
do own the former, still buy these new ones, 
for they are simply magnificent ! So magnificent 
are they that I only wish they were complete. 
I gather that Michelangeli has recorded them as 
he usually plays them at concerts and that he was 
not restricted at all to four sides. As it is, the 
selection and inevitable rearrangement are 
well done except for the fact that he plays 
neither finale but ends with a part only of the 
finale of the first set. This last I personally 
cannot approve—and certainly not of the two 
entirely gratuitous chords which he adds to 
Brahms own final A minor chord. 

But wher that is said, there is nothing to be 
added but the most unreserved praise and 
admiration. What a pianist! Technically, the 
playing is astonishing : interpretatively, here is 
a very great musician. Listen to the sheer 
power of the biggest variations, to the clarity of 
every bar; to the mysterious poetry of the 
sotto voce variation (10 in set 1) and, indeed, 
to the exquisite playing of all this quieter 
section (variations 11 and 12) ; to the glitter of 
variation 5 in set 2, and the wonderfully ex- 
pansive beauty of variations 12 and 13 of this 
second set. These are only a few of the many 
delights on all four sides. I venture to think 
that the player misunderstands only one varia- 
tion, the 4th of set 2, which is over-romanticised 
and taken far too slowly to give anything of 
Brahms’ direction con grazia. 

The technicians have recorded all this quite 
superbly. The piano tone is wonderfully full 
and rich—listen, to take only one sample, to 
variation 10 of set 2 (on side 3)—and altogether 
this is the most exciting piano ormance and 
recording I have heard for many a long day. 

(May I here add a postscript to my last 
month’s review of Solomon’s performance of 
La Cathédrale Engloutie ? I suggested that 
recorders should make a rule never to put on 
to two sides of a small disc music which would 
go on to one side of a 12 in. disc. I should not 
have needed reminding that some players take 
longer over a work than do others and that as 
Solomon takes six minutes for this particular 
piece I was asking for the impossible. I cer- 
tainly would not ask for a note of his mag- 
nificent performance to be hurried just to save 
a turn over.) yi 


BOCCHERINI. String t in D 
major, Op. 6, No. 1. New Italian 
Quartet. Decca AK2173-4 (12 in., 
138. 8d.). 

Boccherini composed ninety-one string 
quartets and one hundred and twenty-five 
string quintets. Amongst all these there must 
be movements as charming as the celebrated 
Minuet—which comes in the string quintet in 
A major, Op. 13, No. 5—but they are not to 
be found here. This music is, indeed, small 
beer, pleasant enough for casual listening, but 
quite extraordinarily uneven’ 

There is nothing more to be said except that 
it is well played and recorded. A.R. 


CHOPIN. Etude in G flat major, Op. 10, 


No. 5, “ Black Keys”; Etude in C 


minor, Op. 10, No. 12, “ Revolution- 
ary” ; Etude in E major, Op. 10, No. 3. 


Malcuzynski (piano). Columbia LX1203 
(12 in., 8s. 73d.). 

I confess that I did not much enjoy these 

performances. Generally speaking I find much 
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of the playing hard and unsympathetic and 
some of it rather splashy in effect (but I do not 
imply any inaccuracy in notes). The opening 
of the E major study feels too four-square for 
my liking and not sheerly beautiful enough and 
much of the “ black keys’? study seems hard 
and over-accentuated. The playing is un- 
deniably brilliant. There is a build to a fine 
climax in number 3 and in the “ revolution- 
ary ’’ the general effect is of bigness. But I can 
only say that I like my Chopin to “sing” 
more and to ravish me more and to leave it to 
each reader to judge his own reactions from 
these purely personal comments. The quality 
of the recording itself is most excellent. T.H. 


LISZT: RAVEL.  Feux follets (Liszt) ; 
Toccata from “ Le Tombeau de Coup- 
erin ” (Ravel). Moura Lympany (piano). 
H.M.V. C3870 (12 in., 5s. gd.). 

Plenty of Digital Dexterity on these two 
sides ! But more than that. They are both most 
attractive pieces and Miss Lympany plays them 
not only with brilliance but with fine style. 
Here is a sympathetic —_ tone, clean but not 
just percussive, and with a flow that makes for 
music delightful to hear. Miss Lympany is well 
served by the recording and this disc — me 
as very good value indeed. T.H. 


LISZT. Funérailles. Gina Bachauer (piano). 
H.M.V. C3872 (12 in., 5s. gd.). 

This record appeared in last month’s lists 
but unfortunately the review had to be held 
over to this issue—unfortunately, because this 
is very big playing and very fine recording and 
deserves something more than belated appre- 
ciation. I know Miss Bachauer’s name well, of 
course, but I do not think I have heard her 
before and I am enormously impressed by this 
powerful performance. Her authority and 
mastery are evident from the first notes and by 
the time she reached that tremendous outburst 
on the second side, with its pounding bass 
figure, I, at anyrate, was on the edge of my seat 
with excitement. The playing of the quieter 
parts is, in its different way, as moving. As to 
the recording, it seems to me to be in a class 
with the Michelangeli discs reviewed else- 
where—listen, for a start, to those opening 
bass notes. I very warmly commend this per- 
formance and recording of a ee 
Liszt piece. 


OPERATIC-AND SONGS 


FUSTE : GRANADOS. Hablame_ de 
Amores (Fuste) ; El Mirar de la Maja 
from ‘‘ Coleccion de Tonadillas’”’ (Gran- 
ados). Sung in Spanish. Victoria de los 
Angeles (soprano), Gerald Moore 

(piano). H.M.V. DA1g1g (10 in., 5s. 9d.) 


Only superlatives will do for this wonderful 
disc, the fingst thing by far in my batch of 
records this Thonth. A tonaditla is defined as 
originally a song sung . the end of the entr’acte 
in the seventeenth anish comedies with 
music, but later ule were composed for 
two or more voices, “‘ They evoked the popular 
life of Madrid, including the majas and majos’”’ 
when Goya delighted to paint. The word majo 
is not easy to translate. It means a dandified 
kind of man and in the feminine, maja, and 
elegant woman. I imagine the lady, in the 
song, is contemplating her ageing countenance 
in the mirror, but I speak under correction. 
The other song begins “ Speak to me of love,” 
a sufficient clue. 

Every word. every phrase, sung by Victoria 
de los Angeles becomes true song. The 
ornaments sound like a natural form of expres- 
sion, not superimposed notes, and this superb 
artist, in the Granados, has the power—if one 
can put it this way—of making one see the 
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intervals she sings, particularly the characteristic 
drop of an octave. 

Her control of every nuance the thrilling 
quality of the voice throughout its register, and 
on the high notes above all, all these things 
combine to make really great singing. I 
thought I knew every facet of the art of Gerald 
Moore but in his accompaniments, guitar- 
like in both cases, but with a legato left-hand 
melody in the Tonadilla, he surpasses himself. 
He is so much in the mood of this music that 
he might have lived all his life with it. 

And so, once more, as in the case of the 
previous recording made by this singer, here 
is something as perfect as we can hope to hear. 


A.R. 

BIZET. Love resembles a wilful bird— 
Habajiera; Close to the walls of 
Seville—Seguidilla, from ‘‘ Carmen,” Act 
1 (Meilhac-Halevy-Klein-Bizet). Edith 
Coates (contralto). London Symphony 
Orchestra (Walter Goehr). H.M.V. 
Bg766 (10 in., 4s. 8d.). 

Edith Coates has done such excellent work 
in opera that it seems hard to condemn her to 
sing these two celebrated arias in a translation 
that ‘only the most rabid lovers of opera in 
English could listen to without unseemly mirth. 
Such phrases in the Seguidilla, as 

** He’s gone away, 

I quarrelled with him yesterday” 
sound more like the proceedings in a law court 
than romantic opera: and in the Habajiera: 

** If I love you, then take care ”’ 
is only too reminiscent of “The Gypsy’s 
Warning.” 

Miss Coates’ rich, but sometimes'ill-disciplined 
tones, record well and the accompaniment 
comes out excellently. The artist sounds 
surprised by the way she sings the close of the 
Seguidilla, and so was I. A.R 


GLUCK : PURCELL. Che fard senza 
Euridice from ‘‘ Orfeo ed Euridice,”? Act 
3 (Gluck). Sung in Italian. Recit.: Thy 
hand Belinda. Air: When I am laid in 
earth from “ Dido and Aeneas,” Act 3 
(Purcell). Kirsten Flagstad (soprano), 
Philharmonia Orchestra (Braithwaite). 
H.M.V. DB6913 (12 in., 8s. 74d.). 

It is natural that Kirsten Flagstad should 
want to escape from the heroic and sing arias 
which demand quite a different approach. She 

sings both these songs in their original keys and 
in Che fard her low tones are extremely beautiful 
and rich while she is able, of course, to sing the 
last climactic phrases without the slightest sense 
of strain. 

I do not care for the portamento on the falling 
thirds at the top of the voice, nor does the singer 
invest the glorious tune with much emotion. 
At the very start there is no feeling of sorrow 
in the words Che fard senza Euridice. As in 
the Decca recording with Kathleen Ferrier, 
who also failed to move me, the aria is sung too 
fast and the thin quality of the final orchestral 
peroration, after the very ample vocal sound, 
comes near to being comic. 

After this experience I wondered how Mme 
Flagstad would fare with the Purcell. There are 
a few points here to which purists may take 
exception, but both singer and orchestra sound 
much more inspired and the result is strangely 
moving. Presumably only a supernatural being 
could sing Purcell’ s top notes to the words 

“remember me” as the imagination hears 
them, but I noted gratefully the skilled softening 
of tone at their repetition. 

The recording of the orchestral accompani- 
ment, though good, has some weak spots: 
but this side, as I have hinted, has a fascina- 
tion all its own, while the song, as everyone 
should know, is one of the most beautiful 
ever written. It should be added that Mme 
Flagstad’s English is very good. A.R. 
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GOUNOD. Valse Song from “ Mireille ’’ ; 
Valse Song from ‘“ Romeo and Juliet.” 
Janine Micheau (soprano), L’Orchestre 
de la Société des Concerts du Con- 
servatoire de Paris (Desormiére). Decca 
K2158 (12 in., 6s. 10d.). 

It would be delightful if the Opera Comique 
would come over and give us a season of light 
operas by such composers as Auber, Grétry, 
Offenbach and Gounod. Jennie Tourel’s 
recording of some of the songs from “La 
Périochole ’’ must have whetted many appetites 
and surely performances of Gounod’s “ Mir- 
eille’’? and ‘‘ Le Médicin Malgré Lui”’ would 
prove enchanting. But as two of the critics of 
the daily papers recently found ‘“ Don Pas- 
quale,” Donizetti’s masterpiece of light opera, 
trivial, one never knows what support such a 
season would have. 

Janine Micheau’s fresh voice is very pleasing 
and her technique adequate in these two pieces, 
but the effortless ease with which the songs 
should be done is missing, and the Romeo and 
Juliet aria needs more lightness and delicacy 
than she gives it. 

The orchestral accompaniments are lively, 
though the string tone at the start of the 
** Mireille ’’ valse-song is somewhat wiry. 

Some middle aged readers will have heard the 
incomparable Maria Ivogiin toss off Zerbin- 
etta’s enormously difficult aria from Strauss’ 
** Ariadne auf Naxos ”’ as if it were child’s play 
and those who are older may remember Melba’s 
singing of Je veux vivre. Is this ease and finish 
now a lost art ? If so, younger readers will be 
well satisfied with Janine Micheau. But if she is 
not satisfied with herself she may yet challenge 
the memories of the elderly. A.R 


KALMAN: KUNNEKE. Zwei Marchen- 
augen from ‘The Circus Princess ”’ 
(Kalman); Ich bin nur ein armer 
Wandergeselle from “ The Cousin from 
Nowhere’? (Kunneke). Marcel Wit- 
trisch (tenor), Tonhalle Orchestra, 
Ziirich (Reinshagen) Sung in German. 
Decca K2182 (12 in., 6s. 1od.). 

Lovers of operetta will greatly enjoy this 
recording, I think. Wittrisch produces some 
loud notes at the top of his compass which I do 
not find very beautiful but otherwise he sings 
with most persuasive charm. Here is real style, 
in fact, and most notably some lovely quiet 
singing. The orchestra is with him over every 
rubato hurdle and the whole thing is well 
recorded. This is a most attractive pair of sides. 


LEHAR: STRAUSS, J. Bist du’s lachendes 
Gliick from “‘ The Count of Luxembourg ”’ 
(Lehar) ; Wer uns getraut from “ The 
Gipsy Baron.’ Lisa della Casa (sopra- 
no), Helge Rosvaenge (tenor), Tonhalle 
Orchestra, Ziirich (Rcinshagen). Sung 
in German. Decca K2181 (12 in., 6s. 10d.). 

I have always had great admiration for 
Rosvaenge’s singing and it is good to hear him 
again, if only in light music. Lisa della Casa 
is a mew name to me but she partners her 
illustrious tenor well and these two duets are, 
in fact, very attractively done. Another good 
offering from Ziirich. If I could afford only one 
of these two discs I would choose Wittrisch for 
the delightful variety of style he gets into his 

performances but were I an operetta fiend I 

would certainly try to afford both. Ti. 

MOZART. Madamina ! and Nella bionda. 
Leporello’s Aria from ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” 
Act 1. Erich Kunz (baritone), Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Otto Acker- 
mann). Sung in Italian. Columbia LB81 
(10 in., 5s. gd.). 

I greatly enjoyed Erich Kunz in his Figaro 
arias which came out some months ago and 
now here is a completely attractive perform- 
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ance of the “catalogue”? aria from Don 
Giovanni. Kunz is evidently a Mozart singer 
born and bred. The voice itself is most satisfying 
and the style excellent. The orchestral playing 
is good (perhaps not quite so entrancing as in 
the earlier recording, but nevertheless a worthy 
accompaniment). The recorders have done 
their work well, though the effect is of the 
singer being in the room rather than on the 
stage. I can confidently recommend this disc. 
T.H 


PUCCINI: CILEA. Un bel di, vedremo 
from “‘ Madame Butterfly, ” Act 2 (Puccin1) ; 
Poveri fiori from “ Adriana Lecouvrevur,” 
Act 4 (Cilea). Sung in Italian. Adriana 
Guerrini (soprano), with Orchestra 
cond. Collingwood. Columbia DX1577 
(12 in., 5s. gd.). 

I cannot pretend that I should find life 
insupportable if “One fine day’ were not 
recorded again for a long time but we are told 
that popular favourites always sell and so there 
is never a close season for them. Adriana 
Guerrini has shown herself before as an 
admirable artist and could presumably sing 
this aria standing on her head. The familiar 
scoop is there at the start and the rhythm is 
rather sluggish, but the singer wrings every 
obvious drop of emotion out of the music and 
rises well to the climax. - The orchestral support 
is more ample than usual. Guerrini’s singing 
of Poveri fiort does not disturb memories of 
Claudia Muzio, but in spite of some poor 
intonation she brings out the pathos of the 
touching little song well and makes one wonder 
how this opera, which has a_ particularly 
delightful first act, would fare to-day outside 
Italy where alone, I believe, it holds the stage. 

The voice is strongly recorded in both arias, 
but not unpleasantly so. A.R. 


STRAUSS, R. Excerpts from EJektra, Op. 
58: Elektra: Erna Schluter (soprano), 
Chrysothemis: Ljuba Welitsch (sop- 
rano), Orestes: Paui Schoeffler : 
Tutor: Ernst Erbach (bass), Walter 
Widdop and Chorus. Allsung in German 
with Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Beecham). H.M.V. DBg393-6 (12 in., 
34s. 6d.). Issued in automatic couplings 
only and on Special Order. 

The magnificent broadcast performance of 
Strauss’ Elektra given under the direction of Sir 
Thomas Beecham last year made one hope that 
at long last some parts, at least, of Strauss’ 
finest stage work might be recorded, in spite of 
the formidable difficulties entailed. 

It was soon learned that this was being done 
and the records have been for some months on 
sale in America, but not here. Now they are 
obtainable on special order and may indeed be 
ordered with confidence by those readers who 
either know the opera, or, if ardent lovers of 
Strauss’ music, want to hear it. 

Of the seven main psychological stages into 
which, as Ernest Newman says in his “* Opera 
Nights ’’ von Hofmannsthal’s libretto is divided 
only the last two, “ The Recognition’’ and 
“The Vengeance ’’ have been recorded. We 
are not given, therefore, Elektra’s splendid 
monologue in the first stage of the drama, nor 
the unforgettable scene between Elektra and 
her mother Clytemnestra, the most subtle thing 
of its kind Strauss has ever written. But there 
is no need to deplore the loss of most of Chry- 
sothemis’ music for it is the only weak feature in 
the opera: and Ljuba Welitsch made it con- 
vincing only by playing the part with such 
vitality and strength as to make Elektra’s weak 
and gentle sister a very different person to the 
Chrysothemis intended by Strauss. 

Here is a bare outline of the plot. Clytem- 
nestra and ber paramour Aegisthus have 
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murdered Agamemnon in his bath and they 
have made the two sisters virtually prisoners. 
Orestes. Agamemnon’s son and their brother, 
had been taken away into safety when a boy, and 
the guilty pair, afraid of Elektra’s vengeance, 
are even more afraid of Crestes suddenly 
returning, for neither they, nor Elektra, know 
whether he is alive or dead. 

A messenger comes to tell the queen that 
Orestes is dead. Elektra then declares that she 
and her sister must slay their mother and 
Aegisthus in their sleep that very night. The 
younger sister cannot face the prospect and 
runs into the palace. Just after this point the 
present recording begins. 

Side 1. Elektra begins to dig by the wall of 
the house for the axe with which her father was 
slain. She has buried it here against the 
day of vengeance. The low mutterings in the 
orchestra have a sound of fearful urgency. 
Twice Elektra pauses—she hears someone 
moving in the shadows. And there Orestes 
stands in black relief against the last rays of the 
setting sun. Elektra, starting violently, says, 
“Was willst du, fremder Mensch ? (What 
wouldst thou, stranger here ?). Solemn chords 
on the low brass—of which Strauss uses a large 
number—accompany his answer. He takes 
this unkept creature for a serving-maid and 
describes the purpose of his visit, which is to 
bear a message to the queen about his supposed 
death. 

To a wailing figure in the orchestra (side 2) 
Elektra says, “‘ Kannst du nicht die Botschaft 
austrompeten ”’ (Trumpet forth thy tidings unto 
others), and expresses her deep sorrow at the 
news. Struck by her emotion Orestes asks who 
she is and learns that it is his sister who stands 
before him. Then he whispers ‘“ Orestes 
lebt ’’ (Orestes lives) and when she says, ‘* Wer 
bist denn du ?”’ (who art thou ?) (side 3) and 
sees some attendants rush in and kiss his hands 
and feet (during the orchestral passage at the 
start of the side) she repeats her question. 
Orestes replies, “‘ The hounds in the courtyard 
knew me well and mine own sister not,’’ and 
Elektra cries out, “‘ Orestes !’’ This is one of the 
great dramatic moments in the opera and the 
orchestra goes on to express Elektra’s joy at 
recognition of her brother, and paints also the 
tenderness that gradually transforms the half- 
savage and crazed woman into a creature of 
warm human emotion. 

Strauss, as always, uses diatonic harmony for 
her beautiful solo—which begins with. her 
softly calling her brother’s name three times— 
but it is worth noting the way in which he 
gradually works towards the solo, eliminating 
all the harshness that has gone before. 

The solo ends near the start of side 4 (O 
rest). Elektra thinks of what may lie ahead 
and tells Orestes all she has suffered, her beauty 
now gone, her hair matted, her body wasted, 
her state that of a slave. On side 5, “‘ Du wirst 
es tun”’ (Dost thou-the deed ? Alone ?) we 
hear the theme of her wild dance as Orestes 
determines to kill the queen. The old Tutor, 
who has come with Orestes, warns them to 
keep quiet. A servant comes to take him and 
Orestes into the palace. The orchestra tells us 
of Elektra’s ungovernable suspense—he has 
not taken the axe. Suddenly a terrible shriek is 
heard (and it is most convincingly done) 
“ Strike yet again,’’ cries Elektra, as the great 
Agamemnon theme rises up in the orchestra. 

Side 6. Chrysothemis rushes in with a 
crowd of frightened maidservants “ Es muss et- 
was geschehen sein ’’ (Some dreadful thing has 
come to pass) and then, as their excited cries 
die down in comes Aegisthus, quite unaware 
of what has happened—this is cleverly con- 
veyed in the jaunty theme given to the orches- 
tra—Elektra manages to make him very 
uneasy, dancing round him and_ bowing 
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ironically to him. He enters the palace. 
Side 7. And now he cries ‘‘Helft ! Mérder ’ 
(Help! Murder) almost as soon as dead he 
is forgotten in the wild welcome given by 
Chrysothemis and the household to Orestes. 
Elektra alone does not seem to heed for she is 
in ecstasy. ‘‘ We, we who accomplish, we are 
with the gods.”’ And now her sister catches her 
mood and the two sing a rapturous duet, with 
the dance rhythm exulting in the orchestra. 
Side 8. “ Wer hat nus je geliebt ?” (Who 
ever loved us ?) ‘‘ Now is the brother come, 
and love o’er all things like oil and balsam 
floweth ”’ sings the radiant Chrysothemis while 
her sister’s emotion rises to a different plane of 
ecstasy. She flings her head back and “it is 
a nameless dance in which she comes forward.” 
There follow two pages of orchestral writing 
that seem to glow white-hot. ** All must come 
to my side ”’ cries Elektra to the crowd of men 
and women who have gathered. Then— she 
falls lifeless. The orchestra thunders out the 
Agememnon theme which is punctuated by low 
and sorrowful chords. Chrysothemis rushes to 
the door and batters on it. “‘ Orestes— Orestes ”’ 
she cries, and the curtain falls to triumphant 
chords of C major. Vengeance is accomplished. 


Performance 

Erna Schluter is at her best in the beautiful 
solo on side 3 after she recognises her brother. 
She rises finely to the climax of the vocal line 
and sustains it very well and her soft notes are 
lovely. In the scene at the end of the work 
one realises that a voice with a more cutting 
edge is needed and in general the artist has 
not the full range of expression this most ex- 
acting part demands. One is more convinced by 
her Elektra sad and tender, than vengeful 
or mystically exalted. But she gives us much 
to be grateful for. Ljuba Welitsch is equal to 
all demands and her bright toned voice comes 
through the cries of the chorus with thrilling 
effect, particularly in the welcome to Orestes 
on side 7. I have never heard Paul Schoeffler 
sing so well on records as here. He gives an 
impression of great strength and dignity and 
packs his part with meaning. Walter Widdop 
is adequate as Aegisthus, and ungrateful part, 
and the chorus certainly convey the _half- 
articulate excitement intended. 

The score, to our ears, has lost the harshness 
for which it was once criticised and contains 
many phrases of great beauty, outside the 
purely diatonic passages, and marvellously 
devised orchestration. Sir Thomas Beecham, 
keeping a firm grip of the multifarious detail, 
gets a superb performance from the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra and those readers 
with large reproducers, even if they have to 
risk the frowns of their neighbours, should use 
plenty of volume, particularly on the two last 
sides. The effect is thrilling in the extreme. 


Recording 

The large orchestra contains six clarinets 
(one a bass clarinet), six trumpets, four tubas, 
every sort of trombone, six timpani, heckelphon, 
two harps, and fifty strings. To expect all this 
to tell is to ask the impossibk. If there is a 
good amount of lost detail, sometimes a weak 
low bass, or high treble and a balance that 
almost continuously favours the voices, and 
occasional distortion in the vocal parts, I, for 
one, shall not complain. I have played the 
records many times and each time the recording 
has gripped me and held my interest, recalling 
the glories of the first performance I saw years 
ago at Covent Garden, and the recent broad- 
cast. 

Technicians can easily discover inadequacies 
for themselves, I am too grateful for this 
recording to bother about them. 

Vocal Score published by Boosey & Hawkes 
30s.). Miniature full score (52s. 6d.). A:R. 
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STRAUSS, R. Es gibt ein reich and In den 

Feierkleidern. Ariadne’s Aria 

from ‘“‘ Ariadne auf Naxos.” Sung in 

German. Maria Cebotari (soprano), 

Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. 

H.M.V. DB6914 (12 in., 8s. 74d.). Special 
order only. 

In another part of this magazine Walter 
Legge pays a moving tribute to Maria Cebotari 
whose untimely death all lovers of fine singing 
will lament. No better record than this could 
have been chosen to commemorate her, if 
indeed it was chosen after her death: if not, the 
choice is a remarkable coincidence, not a tragic 
one. Ariadne, earlier in the opera, has lamented 
her separation from Theseus who has deserted 
her. She will not be consoled and when the 
arrival of a ship is announced she expects only 
the dark messenger of death. This is the theme 
of the splendid aria here recorded. Ariadne 
sings of a land from which all things untidy and 
unclean are banished, the land of death where 
all is pure and nothing suffers corruption. She 
thinks the messenger is Hermes and calls for 
her festal garments to meet him. Then she bids 
him deliver her from the burden of being, to 
live eternally with him. The story has, indeed, 
a different conclusion in the opera but for 
Maria Cebotari it ended here. 

She sings the aria, which has long been absent 
from the catalogues, with full appreciation of 
its mystic rapture and gives wings to the 
glorious and exalting phrases of the second part. 
The record, which is excellent in every way, 
will remain a precious memorial of this greatly 
lamented artist. A.R 





VERDI. Morro, ma prima in grazia, 
from “ Un Ballo in Maschera,”’ Act 3. 
Pace, pace, mio Dio, from “ La Forza del 
Destino,’ Act 4. Joan Hammond (so- 
prano), Philharmonia Orchestra 
(Braithwaite). Sung in Italian. H.M.V. 
C3879 (12 in., 5s. gd.). 

These two arias are most excellently done in 
every way. Miss Hammond, indeed, surpasses 
herself and I do not know that she has ever 
given us a better pair of sides. What I most 
appreciate is the care with which Verdi’s 
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directions are observed, a care which is regret- 
tably all too often absent in singers of Italian 
opera. How many, for instance, ‘when they see 
the words “‘ Alvaro, io t’amo’”’ and, above the 
music, Verdi’s con passione immediately react 
with a rapturous fortissimo, not noticing that 
the composer also marks it piano—yet how 
effective it is when sung with the quiet, moving 
a with which Miss Hammond invests it. 

In both arias there is, indeed, a lot of most 
beautiful soft singing as well as the thrilling 
power which this singer has at her command. 

(What an effect she makes with the repeated 
“* Maledizione’’ at the end of the Destino 
aria!) Indeed, my only wish is that the 
recorders had managed some feeling of changing 
perspective at the start of Leonora’s aria ; as it 
is, it is difficult to imagine that she sings her 
first ‘‘ Pace’ inside the grotto and then slowly 
emerges on to the scene. But that apart, the 
quality of the recording is very good and the 
orchestral accompaniment is lively and vivid. 

Altogether a performance and recording which 
I very greatly recommend. yg. s 


EDUCATIONAL. The Danensian Singers. 
It was a lover (Morley), Rest sweet 
nymphs (Pilkington), Hark all ye 
lovely Saints (Weelkes). H.M.V. Bg7g90 
(10 in., 4s. 8d.). 


Hark all ye lovely Saints above is from Thomas 
Weelkes’ “ Balletts and Madrigals to five 
voyces,”” published in 1598 and dedicated to 
Edward Darcye, groom of the Privy Chamber, in 
whose service he was. Jt was a lover ond his lass is 
from Thomas Morley’s “ First Booke of Ayres, 
1600.” The words differ in certain details from 
the text of Shakespeare’s “‘ As you like it,” the 
first edition of which was not printed till 1623.. 
The version sung here is in strict accordance 
with the original melody and lute-tablature, 
and includes some rhythmic subtleties not 
found in many editions. 

The Danensian Madrigal Group was started 
early in 1948, and at the time of recording con- 
sisted of five senior girls from the High School 
and four senior boys from the Grammar School 
at Doncaster. Altogether an excellent record. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
AND DANCE »y ouver kine 


Orchestral 


There is something for everyone this month, 
and the orchestral items are more numerous 
than usual. The Boston Promenade 
Orchestra score a big success with an arrange- 
ment of Liszt’s well-known Liebestraum No. 3, 
which is coupled with Dvofrdak’s delightful 
Slavonic Dance in G minor, Op. 46, No. 8 
(H.M.V. C3880), and Mantovani and his 
Concert Orchestra make excellent listening 
with a selection of popular Neapolitan songs 
entitled An Italian Festival (Decca K2170), some 
of which are sung, in Neapolitan, by John 
Lewis. The Melachrino Strings also 
present an Italian melody, Campana a sera, 
which is really beautiful (Caruso made a fine 
record of it in 1918), and the backing Fascina- 
tion, though more trivial, is good of its kind 
(H.M.V. Bg781). Coming on to the lighter 
side, we find two records of Richard Rodgers 
Suite, played rather ponderously by Louis Levy 
and his Concert Orchestra on Decca AK21 79-80, 
and two more of that composer’s tunes, Lover 
and My Heart Stood Still, served up by André 
Kostelanetz and his Orchestra on Columbia 
DX1575; the mixture is as before, and thus 


palatable, though a little slow. Robert Stolz 
and his Orchestra play two unpretentious 
originals, Melody that Haunts My Heart and 
Springtime in Vienna, on Bruns. 04096, and in 
much the same vein, Philip Green and his 
Orchestra play Sensation for Strings (more 
modern) and Ragamuffin (the pre-war Contin- 
ental success by Rixner) on M.G.M.202. Eric 
Coates conducts the Queen’s Hall Light 
Orchestra in two of his typical compositions, 
the waltz from The Three Bears and Rediffusion 
(Decca F9157), while Sidney Torch and his 
Orchestra make a brilliant job of Slaughter on 
Tenth Avenue on both sides of Parlo. R3203 
(this is grand stuff), though whether you will 
go for the new Peter Yorke record depends on 
whether or not you like alto saxophone soli. 
Somehow they always remind me of the late 
Rudy Wiedoeft’s famous Valse Vanité, even when 
they are played, as Roses of Picardy and These 
Foolish Things are on Col. DB2548, by Freddie 
Gardner. Let’s just say they are an acquired 
taste; though I wish the public had not 
acquired the taste for bits of great works put 
through the mincer and turned out as Jf You 
are but a Dream (based on Rubinstein’s Romance) 
and Moon Love (on the theme of the andante 
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cantabile movement from Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
Symphony) as Frank de Vol and his Orchestra 
present them on Cap. CL13101 ; though these 
are preferable to the jingle that Freddie 
Martin and his Orchestra have made of 
Grieg’s Piano Concerto in A minor (H.M.V. 
Bg782), the backing of which is another of 
those tinkly piano rumbas called Jungle Rumba. 
They were all right as novelties, but enough is 
as good as a feast of anything. 


Instrumental and Novelty 

Once more I award the prize in this depart- 
ment to Rawicz and Landauer for their clean 
presentations of Rossini’s popular Tarantella 
(or La Danza, if you prefer) ; it is on Col. 
DB2546, backed by two little Grieg pieces, not, 
thank goodness, chopped about in rumba tempo. 
They are the Norwegian Bridal March and 
Butterfly—delightful, too. Evalyn Tyner is a 
young American lady whose technique at 
playing Latin-American music @ la mode on the 
piano has led M.G.M. to record her versions of 
Cdllate and Tabu (204) ; it’s Cavallaro stuff. 
Carmen himself plays The Moon was Yellow 
and Falling in Love With You on Bruns. 04125 in 
his usual way, and Diana Lynn, a newcomer 
to me, supported rather noisily by Paul 
Weston’s Orchestra, plays a potted version of 
Slaughter on Tenth Avenue and Lover, on Cap. 
CL13113. Toralf Tollefsen makes the 
accordion sound interesting on Col. FB3497, 
whereon he plays Twelfth Street Rag and the 
nimble Hora Staccato ; he is always acceptable. 
The only “novelty”? records to hand are a 
would-be Spike Jones effort by Stanley Fritts 
and the Korn-Kobblers on M.G.M.208, 
namely the increasingly-popular Clancy Lowered 
the Boom and a dig at the shoeless Lucy, We got 
to put Shoes on Willie, and the first record over 
here of Elmer Fudd and Bugs Bunny, who meet 
on Cap. CL13099 in the persons of Mel Blanc 
with Arthur Q. Bryan. This will delight 
children of all ages. 


Dance 

Joe Loss and his Orchestra have their usual 
four titles, and they certainly are different from 
each other! The Wedding of Lilli Marlene has 
the 1926 tune Behind the Clouds on the reverse 
(H.M.V. BD6047), while BD6048 is Doo Wacka 
Doo—complete with banjo, references to hair- 
shingles and bobs and what-have-you, all 
beautiful 1924 stuff, just as it was when the 
tune first came out, with J Do, I Do, I Do paired. 
This is a simple, but very catchy tune. It has 
also been recorded, though with less spirit, by 
Geraldo on Parlo. F2365, backed by The Echo 
Told Me a Lie, which is still doing very well in 
its Italian form by Carlo Buti on Col. DCQ8. 
The other record by Geraldo is Parlo. F2363, 
Red Roses for a Blue Lady and A Strawberry Moon, 
which have too much vocal. The former song 
is out on R.Z. MR3821 by Paul Adam and 
his Mayfair Music, though the balance seems 
faulty in places, the vocal on the reverse, Portrait 
of Jennie, getting lost completely in one part. 
This is a pity, use they are nice records. 
Jennie also has her portrait done by Carmen 
Cavallaro (and his Orchestra—this is quite 
incidental!) on Bruns. 04097, with a non- 
vocal and rather loud Dream of Olwen as a 
companion. Cyril Stapleton and his Orchestra 
play a vocal dance version of Armstrong 
Gibbs’ Dusk very seductively on Decca Fg9154, 
also The Kiss Waltz, though it has too long a 
vocal, and the tempo has got much slower since 
I first heard this in 1930. 

In the hayseed department, it may come as a 
surprise to find Tex Beneke and two orchestras, 
his own (Pin-Striped Pants) and Glenn Miller’s 
(The Whiffenpoof Song) on H.M.V. BD1252, 
though I don’t quite understand why the 
bleating had to come up on the first side as well 
as the second. Art Mooney’s contribution con- 
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sists of The Bride and Groom Polka and yet 
another “‘ pinch”? from Over the Waves, which 
only a little while ago we had under the title 
Kiss Me Goodnight. Now they call it The Merry- 
Go-Round Waltz. Well, that’s a bit nearer the 
original, anyway! It’s on M.G.M. 209, and 
it’s breezy stuff. Billy Cotton has gone in for a 
banjo, too, I see, for on Decca Fg164 it can be 
heard with ease in that bright bit of nonsense, 
Beautiful Eyes, and a comment on the English 
climate called Down Comes the Rain. The 
Squadronaires go in for doo-wacka-doo style 
—described as “something new’’(!) in the 
lyrics of Da-De-Ah De Ah, another attempt to 
go one better than Twelfth Street Rag, but on the 
other side of Decca F9175 they revert to what 
was once called “swing” and play a high- 
powered non-vocal arrangement of I May be 
Wrong. Two more old faithfuls appear again ; 
Bruns. 04149 is by Guy Lombardo and his 
Royal Canadians in Need You and While the 
Angelus was Ringing (a bit too fast, this), and 
Roy and his Band in their famous 
Bugle Call Rag (Parlo. F2364). This was made 
around 1935, as was the coupling by the 
Tiger-Ragamuffins with clarinet and vocal by 
Harry Roy, of Wabash Blues. It sounds just 
like Boyd Senter. There must be lots of good 
vintage records that could be issued, surely ? 





THE MONTH’S CHOICE 
Melachrino Strings: Campana a sera (H.M.V. 
Bg781). . 
Sidney Torch Orch.: Slaughter on Tenth 
Avenue (Parlo. R3203). 
Tarantella (Col. 


Rawicz and Landauer : 
DB2546). 

Edmundo Ros Rumba Band: Similau 
(Decca F9170). 

an Mazurus: Eres tu (Decca F165). 

Bing Crosby: Riders in the Sky (Bruns. 04098). 

Petula Clark: [ll Always Love You (Col. 
DB2551). 

Joy Nichols and Benny Lee: J Do, I Do, I 
Do (Decca Fg9162). 





We haven’t had a Harry Horlick record for 
some years, but M.G.M. 205 amends this, for 
Mr. Horlick’s Orchestra plays two tangos, 
Orchids in the Moonlight and La Cemparsita. 
These are made for dancing, I see from the 
publicity sheet, but they are good for listening 
too. 

Now comes the real treat, which I have kept 
till the last. It’s Decca Fo170, and it’s by 
Edmundo Ros and his Rumba Band. The 
title is Similau, pronounced See-Me-Lo, and 
it is quite the most outstanding record this 
month, and—of its kind—that I have ever 
heard. Edmundo Ros sings the lyrics, which 
are extremely interesting, and not a little 
puzzling. The whole song is full of mysterious 
and weird allusions to voodoo-worship ;_ the 
tune is wistful and very melodious, and the way 
it is played is simply beautiful. To get the full 
meaning of the performance, you will have to 
play it many times, but the strange charm of it 
compels you to do just that. I played it three 
times in a row when reviewing it, and I’ve 
never done that to any record! The backing 
features Jan Mazurus in another Spanish- 
English song, No, No and No, and that alone is 
worth the money. If ever a record was a 
‘** must,” this is that record. 


Vocal 


The fine dance record referred to above is 
not the only one by Jan Mazurus this month, 
for Decca Fg165 has this grand baritone on 
both sides, singing Eres tu and Forever Mine. His 
records are always a pleasure to hear. I do not 
find Allan Jones so impressive, but his English- 
recorded Do I Love You? and The Monkey and 
the Organ Grinder—the former is from ‘ May 
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time in Mayfair ’’—are not quite as stentorian 
as his Victor recordings. The number is 
H.M.V. Bg780. Donald Peers again has 
three records to his credit—I Told Them All 
About You, backed by Blue Skies, There’s a Rainbow 
Round My Shoulder and If You were the only Girl 
in the World (recorded in the Royal Albert 
Hall) on H.M.V. Bg792, two reissues from 1942 
on Decca Fo9151, By Candlelight and Tangerine, 
and another H.M.V. (Bg787) recorded in the 
King’s Theatre, Hammersmith, of Dad’s 
Birthday Waltz and Clancy Lowered the Boom. 
Petula Clark has also recorded this Clancy 
song, sounding as if she enjoyed doing so, on 
Col. DB2551, with a sweet and appealing 
number, J°/l Always Love You, verso, and on 
Parlo. F2362 Bob Mallin, with piano and 
guitar accompaniment making a refreshing 
change from huge and noisy orchestras, sings 
of Clancy also, coupled with Candy Kisses. 
Anne Ziegler and Webster sing 
two nice little Spring songs on H.M.V. Bg786, 
Throw Open Wide Your Window and Song of 
Paradise, and their voices blend well with these. 
After many years’ absence from the recording 
studios, Bob and Alf Pearson sing Forever and 
Ever and Red Roses for a Blue Lady on Parlo. 
F2368 in a manner reminiscent of Layton and 
Johnstone. Clive Wayne makes his recording 
debut this month with The Yellow Tulip and 
Have You Seen Irene? (H.M.V. Bg788) ; his 
voice is rather like Frank Sinatra’s. Dick 
James also extols the virtues of Irene on Decca 
F9163, and interprets Till all our Dreams come 
True very pleasingly on the other side. This is 
much better coupling than Fo9172, which is 
Meet me by the River and The Organ Man—one 
of those childish ones—also by Dick James. 
Mention of Sinatra leads me on to Col. 
DB2550, which is that artist’s Just for Now and 
Bop ! Goes My Heart. The first-named is quite 
average, the second not to hand, but Marion 
Hutton has also done it on M.G.M.210, with 
All Right, Louie, Drop the Gun, and both sides are 
rather raucous examples of boisterous American 
humour. The same thing applies to Jo Staf- 
ford, whose Suspicion and The Travelling Salesman 
Polka may appeal to some people, for all the 
bluster (Cap. CL13100) ; Jo is much better in 
more sentimental vein on CL13108, in Con- 
gratulations and (with Gordon Macrae) Need 
You. But the limit in sentimentality is reached 
on Cap. CL13110, which features a newcomer 
named F, ie Stewart and an anonymous 
Dreamlady (sic) in Back in your own Backyard. 
So feminine is Stewart’s voice that at first I 
thought it must be the Dreamlady’s. The 
effect is of two girls. The coupling is As Sweet as 
You, which has been recorded, more manly, by 
Art Lund on M.G.M. 207, backed by How Ii 
Lies, How It Lies, How It Lies. These repetitive 
titles seem to be all the rage; Bing Crosby 
has recorded this one also on Bruns. 04139, 
with Evelyn Knight, who sings Everywhere You 
Go with Bing on the reverse. These are good 
numbers ; but Bing’s best this month is 04098, 
Riders in the Sky, being also one of his best for a 
long time, and one of the best versions of the 
tune. The backing is Careless Hands, which is 
good enough. Derry F; it’s story of the 
ghost riders (M.G.M. 206) is the weakest so 
far ; it has little imagination in its presentation, 
though the reverse, A little old Church near 


' Leicester Square, is put over in “ whispering ”’ 


style and is much better. Jean Cavall has a 
shot at a similar style with On a Rainy Day in 
Paris and Le Fiacre, H.M.V. Bg789, and sounds 
something like Maurice Chevalier with a dash 
of Jean Sablon! Steve Conway is not at his 
best in The Wedding of Lilli Marlene, though Jn 
all the World, the backing, is more in his line 
(Col. FB3500), and Frederick Ferrari seems 
to have improved in Jeanie with the light brown 
hair (Parlo. R3205), but Break of Day is too 
melodramatic. In a different sense, this applies 
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BBS .— 


We all agree 


that recent technical developments in reproducing apparatus 
(amd records) have considerably improved gramophone 
reproduction and we can all agree that modern specialised 
equipment is superior to the normal commercial radio- 


gram. 


But 


final choice of the new equipment may not be so easy. 
There are several EXCELLENT amplifiers, speakers and 
pick-ups, and their laboratory test figures often closely 
approximate. We claim that the human ear should be the 
final adjudicator and we believe individual aural idio- 
syncracies influence one’s preference. Webb’s have a 
good selection of modern apparatus on demonstration 
and, while we have our own preference, customers do not 
always agree. 


You are Invited 


to hear and compare ANY COMBINATION of modern amplifier, 
speaker and pick-up—we shall be interested to have your 
opinion and we emphatically exert no high-pressure sales- 
manship. When you have narrowed your field of choice 
you may care to hear a few of your own familiar records. 








EXTENDED PAYMENTS 


Or, less euphemistically, ‘‘ Easy Terms” 
can be arranged on any item or collection 
of apparatus exceeding in value cash price 
of £15 Os. Od. You deal direct and entirely 
with Webb’s Radio. 


SERVICE & REPAIRS 


We are fully equipped to uphold our 
guarantee on everything we sell. Our 
service department will also undertake the 
repair of any radio apparatus while our 
speciality is the complete renovation of 
complex amplifiers and communication 
receivers. 





Webb’s Demonstrate and Stock: 


Webbs Radio + 14,50H0 $7, LONDON. WIE 














AMPLIFIERS é a & LOUD-SPEAKERS 
“ 1 ” ‘ 
Leak “ Point One” 32 10 0 Reena Spee rte 
Charles ‘*‘ Concerto ”’ 27 10 O Wharfedale ‘“‘ Corner” .. 48 10 0 
* ” Wharfedale “* Cabinet” .. 1910 O 
Charles “ K1 17 17 © Vitavox ‘* Bitone ”’ 42 0 0 
Sound Sales “‘ SS12” 18 0 0 Voigt “ eg po . an’ : 8710 0 
“ By x 1315 0 Acoustical ‘* Labyrin n es ‘is -- 1910 0 
et Se | Sound Sales “ Phase Inverter ” oI 42100 
Webb's “ MC/QA 35 0 0 Barker “148A” ae 
Webb’s “ VQA” 45 0 0 egg =. “ Axiom Twelve ” 8 8 0 
ad a ola “ i wa 610 0 
Acoustical “ QA/12/P me Wharfedale “ W12CS”" _. 750 
> “ WIOCS BY a 700 
“ e 1110 O 
PICK-UPS > ee o oT a4 615 0 
oodmans “12” .. 615 0 

i 410 6 
mg va Mie GRAM-MOTORS 
3 10 14 9 We stock Collaro motors at popular prices. Also the 
Brierley .. BEST so far available, the silent-running Connoisseur motor, 
’ Decca 614 4 Price £18 19s. 10d. 


Telephone : GERRARD 2089 


op hours, weekdays: 9a.m.-5.30 p.m. Sats.: 9a.m.-1 p.m. 

















TWO SIDES - 


FREDERICK FERRARI 
Jeannie with the Light Brown 
Hair; Break of Day - R 3205 


PATRICIA ROSSBOROUGH 
Quebec Concerto (from film 
“‘Whispering City’’); Jealous 
Lover - - - - = R3207 


CHARLIE CHESTER 
and the Singing Silhouettes 


In a shady nook by a babbling 


brook = with Orchestra 

Golfin’- - - - - -R3204 
BOB MALLIN 

Candy Kisses; Clancy lowered 

the boom - - - - F2362 


BOB AND ALF PEARSON 
Red Roses for a Blue Lady; 
Forever and Ever - F 2368 


ROBERTO INGLEZ 

and his Orchestra 
Have you seen Irene? The 
Armadillo—Samba - R 3206 


GERALDO 
and his Orchestra 
I do, | do, | do 
The Echo told mea Lie - F 2365 


Red Roses for a Blue Lady; 
A Strawberry Moon - F 2363 


HARRY ROY’S 
Tiger-Ragamuffins 
Wabash Blues 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Bugle Call Rag - - - F 2364 
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OSCAR RABIN 
and his Band 
Put your shoes on, Lucy; I’m 
beginning to miss you - F 2369 


JOE DANIELS 
= his oo in ‘*Drumnasticks”’ 
openhagen - - - 
Jazz Band Parade - F 2367 


BILLY THORBURN’S 
the Organ, the Dance Band and Me 
The Monkey and the Organ 
Grinder; ‘‘A’’ You’re Ador- 
able - - - - - - F2366 


JIMMY SHAND 
and his Band 
Scottish Country Dances in 
Strict tempo; Scottish Waltz: 
Hamilton House - - F 3388 


La Russe - - - - 
Country Dance - 7} 3389 


SUPER RHYTHM STYLE 
—SERIES— 
VIC LEWIS 


Hich and his ay an 
igh on a windy Hi 
No Orchids - - - kr sas 
HARRY PARRY 
and his Sextet 
I’m a Ding Dong Daddy 
and his Ragtimers 


Bugle Call Rag - - - R 3209 
BARNEY BIGARD 


and his Orchestra 
Stompy Jones 
and his Jazzopaters 
Four and One-Half Street 
R 3210 


THE STARS TURN ON 


“ARLopnont nevst’® 


THE PARLOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 











“F HAVE NEVER 
HEARD ANYTHING 
LIKE IT!” 
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How often these words have been uttered by amazed callers 
who were given a demonstration of our ASTRA record and 
radio reproducing equipment! In actual fact, of course, the 
remark is quite untrue, for they have often heard sounds like 
those coming from the loudspeaker of an ASTRA—in the 
concert hall. What they really meant is that they had never 
heard music reproduced so faithfully before, and that is probably 


correct. 


The reason for this is not far to seek. 


In an ASTRA you 


will find the finest components produced by specialist manu- 
facturers brought together to form a magnificent whole. 
Nothing second best here, each instrument is hand-built through- 
out with special regard to the individual customer’s require- 
ments. Yet the cost of these instruments is kept well below 
that of some others by concentrating on essentials and fore- 
going any of those frills and gadgets designed to tempt the 


layman purchaser. 


We believe in functional design, and an 


ASTRA is a musical instrument, designed to beguile the ear 


and not to offend the eye. 


It is not intended as a substitute 


for a sideboard, the shape of the main cabinet being determined 
by what it contains and by the greatest convenience of operation. 


Below is a list of components used in ASTRA reproducers ; 
we invite you to call at ASTRA House for a demonstration, 
when we will gladly quote for a complete instrument meeting 
your exact requirements. 


Pick-Ups : 


Motors : 


Connoisseur Lightweight ... 
Decca ffrr Sapphire “e 
Lowther Coil (Tungsten Carb.) ... 
Lowther Coil (Diamond) ... ye 


Collaro AC Induction, Var. Speed 
Connoisseur Variable Speed 


Record Players: Columbia 


Amplifiers : 


Radio Units : 


Loudspeakers : 


(incl. 
cabinets) 


Decca ee bes es ei 
Decca Automatic (with Garrard 


ASTRA ‘Junior’ (only few left) 
ASTRA ‘Standard ’ (only few left) 
Lowther 5 watt and Tone Cont. 

Unit... mo Kes wep 
* Point One’ (H. J. Leak) 


H. J. Leak ‘Straight’ es 
Lowther 2 wave ‘ Straight ’ 
Lowther All-wave ‘ SuperFet ’ 
Lowther All-wave ‘ Dual Tuner’ 


Tridem ‘10 ’ Corner Unit is 

Infinite Baffle Corner Deflector 
with 12 in. Goodman Unit ... 

Tridem ‘12’ Corner Console with 
Goodman Unit oig 

Do. with Barker Unit cs om 

Senior Cabinet Speaker with 
Goodman Axiom 12 Unit 

Dual Cabinet Speaker with 12 in. 
Bass, 8 in. treble unit and 

_ cross-over (H. J. Leak) 


£ 3.18.10 
6.14. 4 
14.17. 4 
27.17. 2 


7. 6. 3 
18.18. 4 


12. 3. 4 
12.18. 5 


25.10. 8 


15. 0. 0 
23. 2. 0 


30. 0. 0 
32.10. 0 


19. 9. 8 
20.10. 6 
21.16. 2 
32. 1. 5 


12. 0. 0 
14. 0. 0 


21. 0. 0 
30. 0. 0 


32.10. 0 


55. 0. 0 


The prices quoted above all include Purchase Tax, and individual 
items can be purchased separately. 


ASTRA instruments are manufactured 
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to Charlie Chester and the Singing Sil- 
houettes in In a Shady Nook (Parlo. R3204), 
but the backing, Golfin’, is not to hand. 

Among the vocal groups, the Radio 
Revellers put over Blue Ribbon Gal with plenty 
of zcst, ard Till We Meet Again with feeling 
(Col. FB3501), the Ink Spots sing Just For 
Now and A hiss and a Rose with thickly laid-on 
sentime it (Bru 1s. 04093), the Four Ramblers 
indulge in some Wild West style humour and 
pathos with Great Granddad and Buffalo Jail 
(both from ‘‘ Riders of the Range ’’) on Decca 
Fg150, and the Unitones, directed by George 
Mitchel’, intone The Pirthday Wel z and While 
We're Young with really excellent accompani- 
ment of accordion, vibraphone and _ guitar, 
amongst others, on Decca F9155. 

There are some more or less humorous 
records to note, such as Gracie Fields’ new 
version of her old success, She Fought like a Tiger 
for her Honour, which has a nostalgic backing, 
The Last Mile Home, just to show she is still as 
versatile as ever (Decca Fg169) ; some oblique 
American humour from Hoagy Carmichael 
in An old piano plays the Blues and a new number 
with a Pagliacct theme, Laughing Boy (Bruns. 
04091) ; and some first-class flirtatious fun from 
Joy Nichols and Benny Lee, archly “ getting 
off’ with each other in Aw, C’ Mon, and I Do, 
I Do, I Do on Decca F9162. This is a happy 
record, and this team always sound as though 
they really enjoy making the sides. 

Benny Lee sings You're Gonna Miss My 
Kisses and You Should Know in old-time style 
on Decca Fg161 by himself; it wouldn’t have 
been a bad idea to have had Joy with him on 
these, too. There are two other Deccas which 
are quite pleasant. Anne Shelton sings Jt 
Happened in Adano and Humble People (F9153) 
and Vera Lynn sings This Perfect Day (not to 
be confused with the Carrie Jacobs-Bond 
ballad), and Auld Lang Syne, pronouncing it 
“*zyne,” under the title The Goodnight Waltz 
(Fg159). 

Margaret Whiting is well to the fore on 
Capitol this month. Her What Did I Do? from 
“* When my Baby Smiles at Me,”’ is a bit heavy 
going, especially when compared with Dick 
Haymes and the Andrews Sisters singing it 
on Bruns. 04138. The Whiting record is backed 
by A Dreamer with a Penny, a pleasant philo- 
sophical ditty from “ All for Love,’’ on Cap. 
CL13109, and the Haymes with By the Way, 
also from “‘When My Baby Smiles at Me.” This 
has a nice lilt to it. Margaret Whiting’s other 
Capitols this month are all from the film 
““ Words and Music,” the story of Richard 
Rodgers and Lorenz Hart, and so are all the 
rest of the vocal items to hand. Margaret is 
more cheerful than usual in Thou Swell and 
This Can’t be Love (Capitol CL13115), but makes 
Lover and My Heart Stood Still rather tedious 
(CL13116) ; Dennis Day, on the other hand, 
sings the latter number and With a Song in My 
Heart cleanly and with a good-toned tenor 
voice (CL13112), though his Falling in Love 
With Love (CL13114) seems rather loudly 
recorded. The odd thing about this record is 
that it is backed by a piano solo of There’s a 
Small Hotel by Mel Powell, who takes a long 
time getting to the point ; I should have thought 
another vocal, if not another Dennis Day, 
would have been more suitable, because this is 
likely to fall between the two stools. Another 
case of mixed couplings is on CL13117, one 
side of which is a very nice version of My 
Romance, by Paul Weston and his Orchestra, 
which has no vocal, and the other is Where or 
When by the Dinning Sisters, which may please 
their fans, but which seems a strange pairing for 
a David Rose-ish orchestral arrangement. The 
other ‘‘ Words and Music”’ records are the 
three from the sound-track of the film, on 
M.G.M., as follows: Manhattan (by Mickey 
Rooney) and Thou Swell (by June Allyson) 
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(199) ; I Wish I were in love Again and Johnny 
One Note, by Judy Garland, the first with 
Mickey Rooney (200) ; There’s a Small Hotel 
(by Betty Garrett) and Where’s that Rainbow ? 
(by Ann Sothern) (201). These will provide 
interesting souvenirs of the film, and in a few 
years will probably be valuable collectors’ 
items ! 


TECNICAL REPORTS 
BY G. HOWARD-SORRELL 


Decca FFRR Pick-up, Model D 
Type - - Miniature moving iron. 





Needle - - Permanent sapphire stylus. 
D.C. Resistance - 3,500 ohms. 
Impedance - - 4,200 ohms @ 1,000 ¢.p.s. 


Frequency response - 50-14,000 c/s, 2 dbs. (with 
bass compensation) . 

Output - - 0.15 volt average. 

Price - - £6 145. 4d. including P.T. 

Makers: The Decca Record Co., Ltd., 1-3 
Brixton Road, London, S.W.9. 

As is fairly well known the Decca pick-up 
was originally produced for use on the Decola 
gramophone and has with various modifica- 
tions been used in this reproducer ever since. 
The original model was, of course, a low impe- 
dance unit which required a step up trans- 
former to give enough output and to provide 
matching. 

The present model, the D, uses the same 
general principles but has a high impedance 
coil which allows the pick-up to be connected 
direct to the grid of a valve without using a 
transformer. 

The needle armature fitted to this unit is 
fixed directly to the rubber suspension, a 
feature common to all Decca pick-ups. This 
feature allows the sapphire armature and 
suspension to be changed as a unit when 
required. The pick-up head is fitted to the arm 
by means of a bayonet plug and socket thus 
allowing easy replacement of the armature. 

Tested in our laboratory, we first investi- 
gated the makers claims that the frequency 
response covered the range of 30-14,000 c/s. 
Using a new set of constant frequency discs 
which are recorded with a constant velocity 
characteristic above 500 c/s and _ constant 
amplitude below this figure, we found the 
makers claim for a substantially linear output 
to be correct. The corrected curve showed the 
output to be within 2 dbs. over the whole range 
to 14,000 c/s. The needle and armature 
resonance falls at 17,000 c/s. which is sufficiently 
above the normal recording range to be harm- 
less. 

Using a resistance load of 250,000 ohms we 
checked the voltage generated at 1,000 c/s. and 
found this to be 0.15 volts r.m.s., which agrees 
reasonably with the makers claim of 0.2 
volts + 10 per cent. 

Waveform was next checked under the same 
conditions as used for the frequency and voltage 
tests, over the range 30-6,000 c/s. the waveform 
was excellent and free from distortion, as shown 
on the C.R.O. between 6,000 and 8,000 c/s. 
Some distortion appeared which could not be 
accounted for by any fault in the test condi- 
tions, and which must be charged to the pick- 
up. Above 8,000 c/s the waveform improved 
and continued good even to beyond the 
resonance. 

Tested with a suitable amplifier and using a 
bass correction network of the type recom- 
mended by the makers (which reduces the 
voltage output to rather under 0.02 volts),we 
found the results to be in accordance with the 
test results and what we have come to expect 
from previous listening tests with Becca units. 
The absence of resonances in the response leads 
to a smoothness of reproduction which is quite 
noteworthy, and also contributes to the lack of 
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surface noise on good discs. Bass response is 
firm and well marked, giving full value to the 
lower octave so often lacking in record repro- 
duction. 

Mechanically the Type D is of excellent 
design and workmanship, the finish being of 
high order. A feature we especially liked was the 
provision of a simple but neatly effective roller 
guard for the sapphire, which protects it from 
damage caused by dropping or banging the 
pick-up on to the record. This little gadget 
moves out of the way automatically when it 
contacts the revolving disc. 

Priced at £6 14s. 4d. including tax, the 
Decca Type D represents good value for money 
to anyone who has amplifier and loudspeakers 
capable of using the wide range input available. 


Marconiphone Type 14 Pick-up 

Type - - Miniature moving iron. 

Needles - - Any miniature type. Sapphire, 
steel or fibre. 

D.C. Resistance - 6 ohms. 

Frequency response- With transformer. Rises at 
approximately 6 db. per 
octave below 500 c/s. Falls 
at about 3 db. per octave 
above 2,500 c/s. 


Output . - With transformer 0.5 volts. 
Without transformer 0.002 
volts, approximately. 

Price - - With transformer £4 16s. 8d. 


including P.T. 
Without transformer 
£3 11s. 8d. 
including P.T. 

The Marconiphone Co., Lid., Hayes, Max. 

Housed in an attractive bakelite moulded 
arm the No. 14 pick-up is one of the most suit- 
able lightweight units for substitution in radio- 
grams and reproducers originally designed with 
older type magnetic pick-ups as due to the high 
ratio step up transformer used the output 
voltage available is above average. The makers 
claim in this respect is 1.5 volts output for an 
average record, a figure which is three times 
that given in our data panel, and presumably 
applies to the maximum output on loud signals. 

Tested under the same conditions as those 
used for the Decca Model D, we found the fre- 
quency response with the transformer gave a 
rising bass response which nearly compensates 
for the normal recording characteristics. The 
upper register shows quite appreciable attenua- 
tion above 2,500:c/s., although the output even 
at 10,000 c/s is still quite reasonable, and the 
general response curve is satisfactory for 
medium fidelity reproduction. 

Without the transformer the frequency 
response shows some improvement, although the 
top resonance at 10,000 c/s now reaches large 
proportions and would need to be suppressed 
for good quality reproduction with equipment 
of high quality type. At the low end the pick-up 
itself shows some bass rise, and compensation 
at low frequencies should be less than is normally 
required. 10 dbs. lift at 50 c/s. would be 
sufficient against 15 dbs. normally required. 

Tested at the transformer the waveform over 
the range 40-10,000 c/s was found to be good 
and free from obvious distortion. Without the 
transformer some distortion was visible between 
3 and 5 kes. 

Constructional features include the high lift 
arm which allows for easy needle changing and 
the rigid bakelite moulding which limits tone 
arm resonance. 

The ability of this pick-up to use any minia- 
ture needle will appeal to those who insist on 
using a variety of needles, and who like to use 
different needles on different types of records. 
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SWING 


Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


Barney Bigard and his Orchestra (Am. N.) 
***Stompy Jones (Duke Ellington) (Am. 
Master LO.374) 


Barney Bigard and his Jazzapators (Am. 

*** Four and One-Half Street (Rex Stewart, 

Duke Ellington) (Am. Master M434) 
(Parlophone R3210—-4s. 8d.) 
374—Bigard (clart) with 
Charles ‘‘ Cootie Williams (tpf) ; 
(tmb); Duke Ellington (pno); Fred Guy (eir) ; 
ine -— (bass); Sonny Greer (dms). December 
434—As above, except Rex Stewart (tpt) replaces 
Williams. April 29th, 1937. 

Again this month Parlophone have delved 
into their stock of Duke Ellington bands-from- 
within-the-band for the benefit of the many 
who still enjoy small band jazz as it was in the 
days preceding the war. 

The tunes are cheerful little pieces, played at 
a bright pace. Inevitably the style of per- 
formances is very different from that of con- 
temporary swing. But few will quarrel with 
the statement contained in the July Parlophone 
Record Bulletin that the numbers “ are treated 
in a light-hearted, unpretentious way and have 
that bouncy beat which was one of the most 
fascinating features of much of the jazz of the 
period.” 

Stompy Jones is conspicuous for the fact 
that Barney Bigard plays four choruses right 
off and shows not only that laudable technique 
for what he was famous, but also a very pretty 
imagination. 

Best solos on the side, however, are the two 
choruses by Harry Carney on his baritone. 

Four and One-Half Street is not helped by the 
less satisfactory recording and a surprisingly 
poor piano contribution from the Duke. But 
Carney is again good, so is Rex Stewart, and 
the opening and closing ensembles do their 
share towards making this another attractive 
enough sample of the work of star cornermen 
from the main Duke Ellington band. 


Carney ol | 
Juan Ti 


Les Brown and his Orchestra (Am.) 

***]’ve got my Lore to keep me Warm (Irving 

Berlin) (Am. Columbia HCO2034) 
**2’m a-Tellin’ You, Sam (Brown, Burke) (V 
by “Stumpy” Brown) (Am. Col- 
umbia CO38087) 
(Columbia DB2533— 4s. 8d.) 
38087—Brown (alto) directing Mascagni ‘* Musky °’ 
Ruffo, “Ty Ashe, Alvin hw © Jack Tucker, 
Scherr (reeds); Dale Pea — Fowler, 
Higgins, Marion Childers pts)’: Klein, Raymond 
Sims, Ralph Pfiffmer, C. Brown (tmbs); Clarkson 
(pno); Hy. White (gir); Ray Leatherwood (bass) ; 
James Pratt (dms). August 26th, 1947. 

Possibly you heard Dennis Moonan broadcast 
both sides of this Les Brown disc in his Record 
Rendezvous programme on the last Saturday 
in May, I think it was, and if so you will have 
heard him describe them as be-bop. Therefore 
it might be as well if I pointed out that neither 
performance contains a single bar that has even 
a remote resemblance to bop. Tellin’ You, Sam 
is a novelty song, sung in convertional (very !) 
swing style by one “‘ Stumpy ” Brown, with all! 
too appropriate accompaniment. I’ve Got My 
Love, with its tuneful arrangement, personable 
trombone (first chorus), nice, melodic tenor 
solo and the generally good performance by a 
band which plays with taste and character, is 
not only much more prepossessing, but in more 
modern vein. But as for being bop... .! 


Duke Ellington and his Orchestra (Am. N.) 
{Rockabye River (Duke Ellington) (Am. 
Victor D6-VB-2093) 
*#**Beale Street Blues (W. C. Handy) (Am. 
Victor D6-VB-2117) 
(H.M.V. Bg785 —4s. 8d.) 
2093—Ellington (no) with Jimmy Hamilton vw 
Johnny Hodges, Russell Procope (altos) ; Albe 
Sears (ten); Harry Carney (bar); James Taft 


Jordan, Ray Nance, Francis Wi jiams, Shelton 


Hemphill, William ‘‘Cat*’ Anderson, Harold 
Baker (tpts) ; 


Lawrence Brown, Claude Jones, 
wh de Paris, Joe Nanton (tmbs); Fred Guy 
; Oscar Pettiford (bass); Sonny Greer (ams). 
rae "9th, 1946. 

2117—As above, but without Joe Nanton. 
26th, 1946. 

Beale Street Blues comes fron. an American 
Victor Album entitled Duke Ellington Plays 
the Blues. 

One of the most captivating slow blues 
records even the Duke has ever produced, it is 
a notable example of the maestro’s genius for 
voicing. No matter whether the sections or 
ensemble are carrying the melody or pro- 
viding the background for a soloist, they never 
fail to have those~lovely rich, warm tone 
colours which few, if any, can obtain more 
exotically or soul-stirringly than Duke Ellington. 

But music on paper is nothing if the per- 
formance does not do it justice, and in this 
respect the record is equally outstanding. The 
trombone and trumpet choir play with a 
feeling that has a poignancy of its own. Jimmy 
Hamilton’s clarinet comments in the first 
chorus once again prove him to be an artiste 
with a technique that is excelled perhaps only by 
his depth and delicacy of feeling. The solo 
trumpet playiag of Harold Baker and Ray 
Nance put the finishing touches of character to 
a record that no matter whether one looks at 
it as jazz or music cannot fail to grip. 


t Not to hand at time of closing for press. 


Erroll Garner—Piano Solos (Am.) 
*** Frankie and Johnny (Trad.) (Am. Dial 
D-1097) (May, 1949, Hollywood 
**# Play, Piano, Play (Erroll Garner) (Am. 
ne D-1091) (May, 1947, Holly- 
we 


(Esquire 10-026 —5s. gd.+) 
Readers who have heard Erroll Garner’s 
formance in Bird’s Nest ard Cool Blues by 
the Charlie Parker Quartet, on Esquire 10-017 
(reviewed last February) will probably agree 
with me that Garner is one of the most brillian 
of all contemporary jazz pianists. 

But whether they would get the same 
impression from hearing these two more recently 
released piano solos is another matter. 

Without doubt Mr. Garner reveals a vivid 
imagination through a right hand whose tech- 
nique is quite terrific. The speed at which he 
plays progressions of the most unexpected and 
spicily modernistic chords, often connected by 
ingenious little single note phrases, has to be 
heard to be believed. But his left hand leaves 
me very unimpressed. Unlike a colleague, I 
am not at all surprised to find Mr. Garner 
maintaining a more or less regular beat and 
after-beat rhythm. After all, what else would 
one expect? When you are playing piano 
solos, without any form of rhythm section 
accompaniment, you can’t very well indulge in 
the left hand filling in and punctuations that 
are the current method when playing with a 
band. But I am surprised at the “ feel’? of 


August 


July, 1949 


Garner’s left hand. At times it is so mechanical, 
so pedantic in the way it adheres to the beat 
and after-beat formula with almost mathe- 
matical precision that the rhythm appears 
stilted and at times even downright corny. 


+ Obtainable from Esquire Records, 76 Bedford Court 
Mansions, Bedford Avenue, London, W.C.1. 


Lionel Hampton and his Orchestra (Am. 
N. 


*Benson’s Boogie (Lionel Hampton) (V_ by 
Sonny Freeman and _ Lorraine 
Carter) (Am. Decca 74729) (January 
27th, 1949.) 

*Chicken-Shack Boogie (Milburn) (V_ by 
Lionel Hampton) (Am. Decca 74727) 
(January 27th, 1949.) 

(Brunswick 04092 —5s. gd.) 

The leader’s shouting, the would-be bop 
singing by Sonny Freeman and Lorraine 
Carter, and the parade of Hampton cliches in 
two noisy, boogie woogie performances of 
undistinguished numbers has not impressed 
your reviewer. 

However, if you are among those who like 
boogie so much that they will forgive anything 
to get it, by all means try these. 


Woody Herman’s Woodchoppers (Am.) 
*** Four Men on a Horse (“ Chubby” Jack- 
son) (Am. Columbia CCO4543) 
**#**7 Surrender, Dear (Harry Barris, Gordon 
Clifford) (Am. Columbia HCO2077) 
(Columbia singe ip 8d.) 


543—Jimmy Rowles ( aot (gtr 
* Chubby ** Jackson Band pont id (dms 
May 16th, 1946. 
2077—Herman rman (clart) with ** Red ** Norvo oe );, 
Joe ‘‘Flip’’ Phillips (ten Saul ‘‘ Sonn: 
Berman (tpt); Willard ” Bil” "Harris (im) 
Rowles (pno) ; Chuck W: Wayne (gir) ; Joe Mondragon 


(bass); Lamond (dms). October 12th ,1946. 


These two sides come from the same Herman - 
Woodchoppers series as Nero’s Conception and 
Pam (Columbia DB2325), Lost Week-end 
(DB2342) and Steps and Fan It (DB238q). 

Except for a solo by guitarist Chuck Wayne, 
the side is a showcase for vibropbonist Red 
Norvo, who, although never actually a member 
of the Herman aggregation was featured in 
many of its records during the period. 

He starts off the record at slow tempo and 
then to finish changes to faster measure. I am 
not the only one who has for long considered 
“Red ” Norvo to be one of the most tasteful 
and entertaining of all swing vibraphone 
players. 

The coupling was devised by Chubby 
Jackson as a speciality for the Herman band’s 
four-piece rhythm section, of which he was, of 
course, the bass player, hence, presumably, 
the title Four Men on a Horse. 

Due to faulty recording balance, the drums 
are not always very distinct : also the composi- 
tion tends to rumble in places. But the piece 
is certainly not only an interesting attempt to 
deal imaginatively with employed instru- 
mentation, but also to devise rhythmic patterns 
which are none the less novel or effective 
because they reveal an enterprising endeavour 
to get away from the strict four-in-a-bar. 

There is a good deal of the leader’s bass, 
which if not always very notable for what he 


. plays is at least worth hearing for the way he 


plays it, and some nice work by the piano and 
guitar both individually and in duet. 


Pee Wee Hunt and his Orchestra (Am.) 
** Wabash Blues (Mecken, Ringle) Am. 


Capitol 3338) 
** High Society (Steele, Melrose) (Am. 
(Capitol CL13098—5s. gd.) 


Capitol 3447) 
After the furore Pee Wee Hunt’s Twelfth Street 
Rag (Capitol CL13002) created anything can 
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Photograph shows 
shop interior at No. 6 
Newman St. Every- 
thing has been oS. 
signed to make record 
buying pleasurable 

effortless. 
Beyond the counter, 
the entrance to the 
salon and special 
audition rooms can 
be seen. On the 
first floor is the 
show - room where 
Davey Instruments 
and the D.P.4 Pick- 
Up can be heard in 
an atmosphere of 
comfort and elegance 


A SERVICE THAT 
MUSIC LOVERS APPRECIATE 


The entire organisation at 6, Newman St. is devoted 
exclusively to furthering the interests of the discriminating 
music-lover. If you enjoy gramophone listening too, and 
have not yet paid us a visit, may we urge you to do so 2 
You will find the whole business of selecting, trying, and 
buying records conducted in an atmosphere where 
enthusiasm and extensive musical knowledge combine 
entirely for your pleasure. And of course, there are 
miniature scores, authoritative books, and _ useful 
accessories that gramophone users delight in. 

If, when you come, it is your first visit, tell us. It is 
likely that we shall have just what you need to obtain 
greater enjoyment from listening to good music well 
reproduced in your own home. 


No. 6, Newman St. is also the home of Davey Reproducers, and 
the excellent D.P.4 Moving-Coil Pick-up, which is now available 
as a separate pick-up head for fitting to auto-changers. 


For out-of-London customers, there is a complete postal service 
available, and that much-valued record review, ““ The Monthly Letter.” 


EMG. 


HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES LT 


6 NEWMAN ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.t _§ 
(Newman St. is between Tottenham Ct. Rd. and Oxford Circus) 
Phone : MUSeum 9971 -2-3 
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Appreciation ! 
Windermere, 8th June, 1949. 
Dear Mr. Ginn, 


I should be glad if you will kindly send me 


enough thorn needles to cover the enclosed 


cheque. 


I am afraid you are to blame for keeping me 
up until 4 o *clock in the morning playing 


thrilled by your Two Piece Reproducer. 
“Yours sincerely, 
R.B.B. 

For over twenty years, R.B.B. has been using one of our 
horn type Expert Acoustic gramophones, he has 
recently (very reluctantly) allowed us to build an 
Expert Two Piece record reproducer to his order. 
his collection of records,old and modern, runs into 
many thousands. 


Full details of all models and 
accessories now ready 


EXPERT HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES LTD. 


Ingerthorpe, Great North Road, London, N.2 
Telephone ; Mountview 6875 
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With an exceptionally high 
electro-acoustic efficiency, this 
new version of the well-known 
“ Axiom Twelve” has been 
developed to satisfy the great 
demand for High Fidelity 
power reproduction. 


Send for illustrated folder — L.79 








GOODMANS INDUSTRIES LTD., Lancelot \ aed Rd., Wembley, Middx. Phone : Wembley 1200. Grams : ‘‘Goodaxiom,Wembley"’ 





The RC49...a new reliable Automatic Record Changer ! 
- featuring PERFORMANCE, LIGHTNESS & LOW COST 


Collaro’s new Model RC49 more than fills a long 
felt need .. . it brings you a reasonably priced 
record changer incorporating all the refinements 
hitherto associated only with expensive instru- 
ments ... plus many new features not to be 
found in any other record changer. 


The RC49 loads, unloads, selects, plays, repeats or 
rejects 10-in. or 12-in. records mixed in any order, 
by the operation of one single control knob. 


The powerful induction-type MOTOR is suitable 
for 100/130 and 200/250 volts A.C., and incorporates 
the new ‘Rim Drive.”’ Beautifully simple and 
completely reliable, the RC49 will give years of 
trouble-free service. 


See your retailer to-day, or write for interesting 
free leaflet which fully describes the Collaro 
Automatic Record Changer. 


MAKERS OF FINE QUALITY GRAMOPHONE 
COMPONENTS, INCLUDING :—COLLARO 
GRAMOPHONE UNITS, INDUCTION MOTORS 
DE LUXE MICROGRAM PORTABLE ELECTRIC 


Automatic Record Changer GRAMOPHONES. 


Trade Enquiries to: COLLARO, LTD., RIPPLE WORKS, BY-PASS ROAD, BARKING, ESSEX 
Telephone : RIPPLEWAY 3333 Telegrams : “ KORLLARO BARKING ” 
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happen: but I shall be surprised if this new 
disc achieves anything like the sales of its pre- 
decessor. 

It is true that both sides are in the same 
bustle-age Dixieland tradition. Also in Wabash 
Mr. Hunt has some mild fun making a nose at 
the old-time wa-wa trombone and in High 
Society adds to the local colour by introducing a 
tin-can piano backed up with a suitably be- 
whiskered rim-shot drummer. 

But both records lack the unabashed bur- 
lesque which appears to have been the main 
attraction of Twelfth Street, probably because 
although Mr. Hunt was only poking fun so 
many people took it seriously and thought it 
was the absolute end. 

L too, thought it was the end--but the other 
end. 


Louis Jordan and his Tympany Five 
(Am. N.) 
***®Chick-Mo Craney Crow (Wilson, Jordan) 
(V by Louis Jordan) (Am. Decca L4574) 
November 24th, 1947. 
*** Don’t Burn the Candle at Both Finds (Carter, 
Gordon, Jordan) (V by Louis Jordan) 
(Am. Decca 1.4632) December 8th, 


1947) | 
(Brunswick 04094— 5s. gd.) 

Chicky-Mo Craney Crow finds Louis Jordan 
very puzzled to find his chick had vanished 
while he was at the well and on the other side 
giving such a gamut of quick-fire warning 
about the due results one may expect if one 
attempts any form of dissipation that one 
wonders how he managed to remember it all. 

As an entertainer Mr. Jordan is passably 


good fun. As a purveyor of anything in the 
nature of serious jazz, he is . . . well, a good 
entertainer ! 


Gene Krupa and his Orchestra (Am.) 

***Boh Boogie (George Williams) (V_ by 

Dolores Hawkins) (Am. Columbia 
CO40439) ; 

****7Temon Drop (George Wallington) (Scat 
Bop v by Frankie Rose) (Am. Col- 
umbia 040430) 

(Columbia DB2543—4s. 8d.) 

Krupa (dms) with Robert Wise, Jerome Kirlkeld, 
Leonard = ggg —_ Friend, Dale Kever (reeds) ; 
Roy Eldridge, Page rquist, Ray Triscari, 
a Boswell, Te tn 0 ( a ose ; Walter Robert- 

, Al Langstaff 


» Frank Rosolino, F 
(imbs) ; ; Joseph Cohen a; Ralph Blaze (gtr) ; 
Don (bongo) ; 


Simpson (bass); Ramon Rivera 
Hermando Brama (congo). January 26th, 1949. 

Although it is but a short while since be-hop 
was the prerogative of a few specialised bands 
which were idolised by a minority of “ pro- 
gressives,” but looked upon as curious if not 
completely nuts by the majority, already the 
“new idiom ’’ has become in America such a 
vogue that it is being featured by almost all the 
leading “‘ name ” bands there. 

Among them is Gene Krupa’s well-known 
orchestra which this month gives us its version 
of one of the mpst popular bop hits of the 
moment, Lemon Drop. 

Personally, I am inclined to think that the 
performance just lacks that sense of complete 
fluency with the idiom that was found in the 
record of the piece (on Capital 13060) by 
Woody Herman’s orchestra, which had, of 
course, been exploiting the bop formula for 
quite a while before Krupa decided to try it out. 

But there is plenty to be said for this Krupa 
record. For one thing, partly because of the 
slightly slower tempo, partly because of the 
rather less elaborate arrangement and partly 
because of the better recording, it sounds 
cleaner and will be more easily understood by the 
average listener. It features some good Buddy 
Wise tenor, and Frank Rosolino, who is also 
responsible (under his professional name of 
Frankie Rose) for the very fair scat bop singing, 
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does well on his trombone solo, The driving 
ensemble plays with a relaxation and sense of 
conviction that goes a long way to compensate 
tor any lack of complete familiarity it may still 
have with the bop style, and the whole thing is 
made none the less attractive by the inclusion 
of those Afro-Cuban rhythm instruments which 
are being conscripted into this and other forms 
of contemporary jazz 

Bop Boogie belies it title to the extent that, 
while parts of it have a suggestion of boogie 
woogie rhythm and vocalist Dolores Hawkins 
adds to an ordina:y vocal chorus some fair scat 
bop singing, the whole thing is more in the 
nature of a novelty swing song than a bop opus. 

However, don’t let that put you off, for what- 
ever contradictions the piece and its. per- 
formance may make to the title this is still a 
good and entertaining sample of what the 
popuiar Gene Krupa band is to-day handiag 
out. 


Peggy Lee—Vocalist (Am.) 
***Similau (Harry Coleman, Arden. Clar) 
(Am. Capitol 3953) 
*** Riders in the Sky (Stan Jones) (Am. 
Capitol 4215) 
(Capitol CL13111—§s. gd.) 
3953—With Dave Barbour’s Afro-Cubans. 
4215—With The Jud Conlon Singers and Dave 
Barbour and his Orchestra. 
Riders in the Sky is aptly described on the label 
as a Cowboy Legend. 
No such helpful information is given for 
Similau. But, I thiak, you’ll realise the sort of 
voo-doo mumbo jumbo it is when I tell you 
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that the lyrics run: “ Spirit in the wood take 
that pain away, make the body ripe and alive 
again,” and that a more or less terrifying crash 
of thunder is the prelude to wha: I presume 
was intended to be jungle rhythm, but is, in 
fact, with its bongo, nearer to being really good 
Afro-Cuban idiom. 

Peggy sings reasonably well in “ Riders,”’ 
which incidentally is a good song with more 
than usually good lyrics. But I wouldn’t hold 
up either side as an example of her at her best. 
In fact, in Similau she is mis-cast and, for her, 
very poor. 

But I do recommend both records to all who 
may be interested in hearing what a little 
imagination can do when it comes to producing 
something in the way of “local colour” to 
tickle the fancy of that much maligned entity, 
the “ ordinary listener.” 


“ 


Andre Previn—Pianos Solos (Am.) 
*#* This can’t be Love (Lorenz Hart, Richard 
Rodgers) (Am. Victor D7-VB-1802) 
*** Hallelujah (Robin, Grey, Youmans) (Am. 
Victor D7-VB-1844) 
(H.M.V. Bg784—4s. 8d.) 
1802—With rhythm acc. by Al Viola (gtr) ; Charles 
** Clie *° ag (bass); Jackie Mills (dms). 
aa a 20th, 194 
44—W ith be acc. by Viola ‘et) 3 i, ‘aaa Pratt 
Pon ; Mills (dms). November 3rd, 1 
Andre Previn will be scasitien to many 
readers through his records of Main Stem and 
Take the “‘ A” Train (Parlophone R3143) and 
T got it Bad and Something to Live For (R3174), in 
the review of the first two of which last October 
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BOOK REVIEW 


- 


The Truth About Be-Bop at Last 


The greatest obstacle with which any art 
that can be “ commercialised ’’ usually has to 
contend is that it invariably becomes a happy 
hunting ground not only for exploiters who do 
not mind how spurious their wares may be so 
long as they lead to some sort of fame and 
fortune, but also for a number of hangers-on 
who hope to achieve much the same reward by 
dissen.inating “ information ”’ on the subject, 
the quantity of which is equalled only by the 
complete lack of knowledge it reveals. 

This has always been the case with, jazz. 
Ever since its earliest days it has been the 
victim of a veritable spate of ill-informed spoken 
and written nonsense, and with the advent of 
be-bop a new zenith in balderdash has been 
reached to confuse and prejudice a_ long- 
suffering public. 

We consequently welcome with the greatest 
enthusiasm a book on the subject which should 
go far to dispel the erroneous impressions that 
have been created. 

Entitled ‘‘ Inside Be-Bop,’’* and written by 
the English-born Leonard Feather, who, even 
before he went, in 1939, to live in America, 
was recognised as one of the most enlightened 
jazz critics, the work is in three sections, 
headed respectively “‘ When,’’ “How” and 
“ Who.”’ 

The “ When” section traces the evolution 
of be-bop right back to a decade ago, when the 
germs of it were beginning to make themselves 
heard in jazz, not only with a wealth of histori- 
cal data that alone would be sufficient tribute to 
the knowledge and research of the witer, but 
with a dispassionate and reasoned restraint 
that carries a conviction all its own. 

The “How” section explains the whole 
musical theory of bop by careful analysis, 
supported by twenty-nine musical examples, of 
various phrases and complete passages taken 


from gramophone records, many of which are 
available over here to help the reader in his 
study. 

Space consideration make it impossible to 
quote the many passages we would like to 
repeat here. But we cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to reproduce this fair specimen of the un- 
sensational and revealing manner in which the 
author debunks so much of the rubbish that 
has been talked and written about his subject. 

* The first rule to be borne in mind,”’ he care- 
fully points out, “ in any discussion of jazz is: 
Beware of pigeon holes! Any arbitrary 
attempt to categorise one thing as jazz, another 
as swing and something else as he-bop should 
be carefully qualified. 

‘“‘ That’s why its impossible to answer satis- 
factorily when someone asks you ( as_they 
probably do all too often) the question, ‘ What is 
be-bop ?’ First of all, unless you go into tech- 
nical details that are incomprehensible to the 
layman, you can’t answer. the question at all ; 
secondly, even if you do answer in the form of a 
technical analysis, you can only say that certain 
characteristics, when all found in the same 
piece of music or the same performance, very 
often constitute be-bop. Probably each one of 
these characteristics can be found in earlier 
forms of jazz, though you will rarely find them 
all together except in be-bop.”’ 

Section 3, ‘ Who,” gives the biographies of 
about one hundred of America’s leading bop 
exponents, which, if they do nothing else, will 
at least help to make your bop records more 
interesting to you. And to make the book, the 
excellent production of which is only marred 
by the fact that it has a card cover that is 
hardly worthy of it, complete, it contains a 
number of pictures of the most famous bop stars. 

* American edition obtainable from the Edward 


Kassner Music Company, 133 Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 12s. 6d. 
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I was able to-tell you something of the history of 
this young German born pianist, and more 
details of whose career are given in this month’s 
Parlophone Record Bulletin. 

These later H.M.V. (American Victor) 
recordings show that Previn has improved 
noticeably since he recorded the Parlophone 
(American Royal) sides some twenty-one 
months earlier. 

He has now added to his always brilliant 
technique a finer sense of rhythm. It is true 
that some of his phrases are unnecessarily 
flowery. But his transc-iptions are interesting 
and musically well constructed and his playing 
has become more stylish. If he has yet to 
become the type of player to send swing enthu- 
siasts into ecstasies, his records should certainly 
appeal to all who enjoy tuneful piano solos 
played with taste and conviction. 


Three Bips and a Bop (Am.) 
=eeCaptilicing (Babs Gonzales) (Scat bop v 
A Babs Gonzales) (Am. Capitol 


93) 

o8 Pahsor Bop (Babs Gonzales) (V by 
Babs Gonzales) (Am. Capitol 3394) 

(Capitol CL13107—5s. gd.) 
Jordan Fordin (sax); Sonny Rollins (ten); Benny 
Green. hnson (5 Julius Watkins 

ench horn); Limton Gardner (box) ; 

— ** (tubs) ; Arturo Phipps (bass). 

The above personnel is exactly as given on 
the American Capitol labels and repeated on the 
labels of these English releases. 

In case you are no more cognisant than I am 
of this “‘ bopese,”” which for screwiness and 
doubtful taste is on a par with the bop ties, hair- 
cuts and beards which have already been 
adopted by some of our musicians and others 
who should know better, I suggest that bones 
mean trombones, box the piano and tubs drums. 
At any rate, these are the only instruments I can 
hear on the records in addition to those listed 
in plain English. 

Fortunately the performances, both of which 
are more bop, are in more enlightened vein 
than the slang nomenclature on the labels 
might lead one to believe. 

Capitolizing is a good enough bop tune, well 
beaten out. “‘ Babs’? Gonzales indulges in lots 
of scat bop, seemingly at times in unison with a 
second voice, but if there are two singers they 
work so perfectly together that they sound more 
like one. Anyway, this is good bop vocalising, 
made none the worse because Mr. Gonzales 
has discovered some new syllables for it which 
are a step up on the usual ee’s and oo0’s. Also 
there is some fine J. J. Johnson trombone on 
this side and a highly commendable contribu- 
tion from the tenor. 

The other side finds our Mr. Gonzales 
telling us about a Professor Bop and the hold 
he has got on the town. If the number is not 
so good, for the most part the performance is. 
Weak spot is the french horn solo. Julius 

_ Watkins is inclined to beep when he should 
have bopped, as Alice Roberts put it with Dizzy 
Gillespie last month on Parlophone R3193. 

But this side also features more good tenor 
and Benny’s Green’s trombone. 


Mark White Presents The Jazz Club 
*** Dixie (Adrian Rollini) (Decca DR13261) 
*** Barefoot Blues (Mark White) Decca 
DR13266) 
(Decca F9158—3s. 73d.) 
13261—Sid Phillips (clart); Mickey Lewis (alto) ; 


Jack Jackson (tpt); nd Munn (pm0); Jack 
Liewlyn (gtr); Harry Gold (bass-sax); Will Hem- 
— (bass); Max Abrams (dms). February 23rd, 


13266—Bruce Turner (clart); Freddy Gardner 
(bar) ; sy Randall (épt) ; 
Dill Jones (pno); Vic Lewis (gir); Hank Hobson 
(bass) ; pas (dms). February 24th, 1949. 

The gramophone counterparts of the old- 


time jazz so often heard in the B.B.C. Jazz Club 
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programmes, and played by musicians who 
have taken part in the broadcasts, which 
Decca introduced last month with Jazz Club 
Stomp and Black and Blue (see review on page 14 
of the June GRAMOPHONE) are continued this 
month with these two further records from the 
same sessions. 

Dixie will bring back to older jazz enthusiasts 
happy memories of Fred Elizalde and his 
Music. They were the first to record this 
delightful Adrian Rollini melody in 1928, when 
they were playing at the Savoy Hotel in 
London, with Rollini himself a member of the 
band, and I believe the record is still available 
on Brunswick 02331. 

This new version finds Harry Gold taking 
the bass saxophone solo, which, played by 
Rollini, was one of the main attractions of the 
Elizalde recording. He is followed by some 
nice Sid Phillips clarinet, and even more 
pleasing Billy Munn, piano, before the ensemble 
suitably ends the performance. 

Barefoot Blues starts off with some good 
Freddy Gardner baritone and includes some 
first-rate Dixieland piano by Dill Jones, trom- 
bone by Geoff Love and trumpet by Freddy 
Randall between collective improvisation by 
the ensemble, also in the true Dixieland tra- 
dition. 
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Margaret Whiting (Am.) 
** What did I Do? (Myrow, Gordon) (Am. 
Capitol 3030) 
***4 Dreamer with a Penny (Lee, Roberts) 
(Am. Capitol 3903) 
(Capitol CL13109—5s. 9d.) 

Orchestral accs. by Frank de Vol and his Orchestra. 

I would like to have been able to say that 
What did I Do ? is the better of these two sides, 
because it is a blues song, and in spite of such 
unforgiveable lines as 

I’m broke and I’m bent. 

Say, where did you went? 
it could have been made into the sort of thing 
that would have appealed to those most likely 
to be reading this column. 

But it hasn’t come off. Margaret Whiting, it 
seems, is no more a blues singer than Frank de 
Vol seems able to get any more than a rather 
synthetic blues effect into his accom ents, 

and the whole thing sounds dull and slightly 
aeny. 

Dreamer with a Penny is, on the other hand, a 
ballad and normally not the sort of to 
appeal to jazz enthusiasts. But as presented on 
this record it probably will because Miss 
Whiting not only sings with setttiest but also 
with style. 
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JULY RECORDS 


“A” your adorable—Billy a PA 
Bee cot tong COL FB3505 
Adriana Lecouvreur (Cilea) 
Poveri fiori—A. Guerrini with Orch. Col. DX1577 
Ah ! vous d’irai—Julie Andrews. COL. DB2553 
Ain’t it nice ?—Billy Cotton. DEC. F9182 
Alborada del genre (Ravel)—Suisse Romande Orch.- 
met. DEC. K1609 


Anser, ; 
All is lost—Anne Shelton. DEC. F9180 
All right, Louie drop the gun—Marian Hutton. MGM 210 
Ariadne auf Naxos (R. Strauss) 
Ariadne’s aria—Maria Cebotari and Vienna Phil. Orch. 
Sctamaean tin bank 2 (Bizet)—Nat. Sym. Orch,, Bee 
lesienne Suite | an izet jat. Sym. Orch,, rr. 
DEC. AK1!278-80 
Armadillo—Robert Inglez. PAR. R3206 
As sweet as you—Art Lund. M.G.M. 207 


Barbados—Alan Dean. DEC. F9188 
Beale Street Blues—Duke Ellington. H.M.V. B9785 
Beautiful Eyes—V. Silvester. COL. FB3501 
Behind the clouds—Joe Loss. H. M. v BD6047 
Bells in her earrings—Stor Dusters. BRU. 04224 
Berceuse in D flat (Chopin)—F. Gulda. DEC. K2167 
Besame mucho—Phil Hanna. BRU. 04178 
Beware of April rain—Monte Rey. COL. DB2552 
Bird in a gilded cage—V. O’Brien. — 04234 
Blue moon—Mel Torme. CAP. CLI 
Blue ribbon girl—Radio Revellers. co. FB3504 
+» Harry Gold. DEC. F9I7I 
Blue skies—Donald Peers. H.M.V. B9792 
Boogie woogie jive—Ivy Willis. M.G.M. 203 
Bop boogie—Gene Krupa. COL. DB2543 
Bop ! Goes my heart—Marion Hutton. M.G.M. 210 
Frank Sinatra. COL. DB2550 
Boris Godunov ‘(Mussorgsky) 
Death of Boris—Raphael Arie-Ldn. Sym. Orch.-Krips. 


DEC. K2229 
Break of day—F. Ferrari. PAR. R3205 
Bride and Groom Polka—Art Mooney. M.G.M. 209 
Bugle Call Rag—Harry Roy. PAR. F2364 
sans » Harry Parry. PAR. R3209 
But nobody. ee soe — cot. oe 
utte (Grieg)—Rawicz-Landauer 2546 
By the way—Denny Dennis. DEC. F9184 


si c 
Callate—Evalyn Tyner. M.G.M. 204 
Campana a sera—Melachrino Strings. H.M.V. B9781 
Camparsita—H. Horlick. M.G.M. 205 
Candy kisses—Fontaine Sisters. H.M.V. BD1253 
PAR. F2362 


” ” jartin. 
” ” Eddie Kirk. CAP. CL13122 
Cc b Ed do Ros. DEC. F9189 





Caracara—V. Silvester. COL. FB350: 

Careless hands—Tex Ritter. CAP. CLI 

Carnevale di Venezia ah nad ner Sack with Orch. and 
Reinshagen. DEC. K2230 

Carnival time—Lou Preager. COL. FB3506 


* Et “*“ - 58 
egy, Op. 
DEC. | 


Carioca—R. Farnon Orch. DEC. F9185 
oer - my life called Mary—Buddy Clark. COL. 


Chapter in my life called Mary—Dick Haymes. BRU. 04147 
oe i March (O. Straus}—New Sym. Orch. 


Chorale No. 2 in B minor (C. Franck}—Marcel Dupre. 
DEC. AK2188-9 ¢ 


Clancy lowered the boom—Donald Peers. H.M.V. B9787 

Bob Martin. PAR. F2362 

Petula Clark. COL. DB2551 
M.G.M. 208 


” ” ” ” 
” ” ” ” 


% »» 98. »» _ Korn Kobblers. 
Coca roca—Danny TY BRU. 04185 
Concerto No. 4 in (Beethoven)—Casadesus and Phi'a- 
delphia Orch. (Ormandy). COL. LX1198-1201 
Copenhagen—Joe Daniels. PAR. F2367 


Da-de-ah-de-ah—Squadronaires. DEC. F9175 
Dad’s Sirchdey waltz—Donald Peers. H.M.V. B9787 
rk eyes—Ralph Mendez. BRU. 04193 
Dashing white sergeant—H. Davidson. COL. DX1576 
Deep song—Billie Holiday. BRU. 04195 
Dido and Aeneas (Purcell) 
When | am laid in earth—flagstad-Phil. Orch.-Braith- 
waite. H.M.V. DB6913 
Do I love you—Allan jones. H.M.V.B9780 
Don Giovanni (Mozart) 
Madamina! (Pretty Lady !); Nella bionda (is a 
— oe Kunz and Vienna Phil. Orch.-Ackermanna. 


Donkey serenade—R. Farnon Orch. DEC. F9185 
Don’t hang around—Moni ica Lewis. BRU. 04218 
Don’ ‘. rob another man’s castle—Andrews Sisters. BRU. 


9 
Doo wacka doo—Joe Loss. H.M.V. BD6048 
Down in the glen—S. Robin and T. Evans. DEC. F9173 
Dry bones—Ted Heath. DEC. F9167 


Easy living—Billie Holiday. BRU. 04195 
Echo told mea lie—Geraldo. PAR. F2365 
El — de la ee de los Angeles 


Moore. 
(Elgar)—Ldn. Phil. Orch.-van Beinum. 


Elektra, Op. 58 (R. Strauss) 

Excerpts—Erna Schluter, Paul Schoeffler, Ljuba Weltes, 
Walter Widdop, Ernest Erbach with 1 Phil- 
harmonic Orch.-Beecham. H.M.V..DB9339. 

Empty saddles—Sons of the Pioneers. BRU. O0a38 
Estrellita—R. Mendez. BRU. 04193 
Etude in G flat major (Chopin}—Malcuzynski. COL. 


LX1203 
Etudes, Op. 25, No. | and 2 (Chopin)—friedrich Gulda. 
DEC. 12167 
Every time | meet you—Dick Haymes. BRU. 04147 
»» Denny Dennis. DEC. F9184 
Everywhere you *go—B. Crosby-Kni t. BRU. 04139 
Jan Garber. . CLIZ124 
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F 
Falling in love with love—Dennis Day. 
on - C major (Haydn)——Denis 


DI 

Farewell Blues—F. Devol-orch. CAP. a4 

Feux foll Moura Lenpary, “H.M.V, C3870 

ux follets (Lisze loura Lympany. 

Fiacre (The )—Jean Cavell, H.M.V. B9789 

Fille aux cheveux de lin (Debussy)—Campoli-Gritton. 
DEC. K2183 

Fledermaus Der (J. Strauss) 
Glucklick ist, wer vergisst —M. Lichtegg Tonhalle Orch. 

DEC. K2232 


Forever and ever—Bob and Alf Pearson. PAR. F2368 
Forgotten tears—Phantom Quartet. DEC. F9I8I 
Forza de Destino (Verdi) 
Peace, peace, O God—J. H. ia Orch.- 
Braithwaite. H.M.V. C3879 
Four and one-half street—Barney Bigard. PAR. R3210 
Four men on a horse—Woody Herman. COL. DB2547 


CAP. CLI3114 
Matthews. COL. 
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G 
Gaucho serenade—Johnny Denis. DEC. F9183 
Gemutlicher hoch im Berghaus—Laudlerkapelle Loretan 
Chur. DEC. C16079 
Get sa town before sundown—Ted Heath. DEC. 


Ghost of ol’ man Mose—Harry Gold. DEC. F9I71 

God gave us memories—Tudor Evans. DEC. F9174 
Gods were angry with me—Eddie Kirk. CAP. om 
Goin’ to the barn dance—Johnny as DEC. F9 

= Spinning weenie bg +7 Dvo ed Phil. 


ch.-Beecham. 
Golfin’——Charlie Chester. PAR. R3204 
(Lehar) 


Graf Von Luxembu 
Madel Klein, Madel fein—M. Lichtegg. DEC. K2232 

Great guns—J. Nichols-Nat Temple. DEC. F91 if 

Grieg Piano Concerto—freddy Martin. H.M.V. B' 

Gypsy —~ i gt Ss a Orch.- 
Ormandy. COL. LX 


Hablame de pam. (Fure}Vicwri de los Angeles-G. 


Moore. 
Hallelujah—Andre Previn. . B9784 
Hamp’s boogie woogie—L. Hampton. BRU. 04244 
—_, i ye lovely Saints—Danensian Singers. H.M.V. 


Hat seller—Edmundo Ros. DEC. F9189 
Have you got the gumption ?—Louis jordan. BRU. 04201 
Have you seen Irene ?—Roberto Inglez. PAR. R3206 
Have you seen Irene ? —Clive Wayne. H.M.V. B9788 
Having’ a wonderful wish—B. Goodman. CAP. CLI3125 
Heart of Loch Lomond—Star Dusters. BRU. 04224 
Hershele at the Boilesque ; Hershele at the Induction 
ov Katz and his Kosher Jammers. H.M.V. 


High on a windy hill—Vic Lewis. PAR. R3208 

Hold me just a little closer—Anne Shelton. DEC. F9148 
Homeland—tLeo Fuld. DEC. F9187 

Hora Staccato—T. Tollefsen. COL. FB3497 

How it lies, how it lies, —Art Lund. M.G.M. 207 

tow oo how it lies,—B. Crosby and E. Knight. BRU. 


How it lies, how it lies—Kay Starr. ot CLI3127 
Huckle and Buck—B. Goodman. CLI3125 
Hurry ! hurry ! hurry !—Andrews th BRU. 04186 


7 
didn’t know the gun was loaded—Andrews Sisters. 
BRU. 04186 
1 oe the gun was loaded—Betsy Gay. CAP. 


Ido, I do, | do—Geraldo. PAR. F2365 

I do, I do, | do—Joe Loss. H.M.V. BD6048 

! don’t see me in your eyes anymore—fPerry Como. 
H.M.V. BD125 

' “_ ooo. me in your eyes anymore—Jan Garber. CAP. 

| found my romance in Vienna—R. Ronalde. COL. 8D2554 

! heard a robin singing—S. Robin. DEC. F9173 

| may be wrong. uadronaires. DEC. F9175 

! only have eyes for you—Al Jolson. BRU. 04200 

| surrender dear—Woody Herman. COL. DB2547 

| told them all about you—Donald Peers. H.M.V. 9792 

| wish | were in love again—fudy Garland. M.G.M. 200 

If you we Me only. girl in the world—Donald Peers. 


H.M.V. 

I'll always love you—Petula Clark. COL. DB2551 

I'll always love you—V, Silvester. COL. FB3502 

I'm a ding dong daddy—Harry Parry. PAR. R3209 

I'm ge miss you—Doris Day and B. Clark. 
COL. DB2549 


I'm beginning to miss you—Oscar Rabin. PAR. F2369 

I'm be inning to miss you—Andy Russell. CAP. CLI3121 
I'm bitin’ my fingernails—Andrews Sisters. on 04229 
In a little Spanish town—V. O’Brien. BRU. 04 

In a shady nook—Charlie Chester. PAR. F3203 

In all the world—Steve Conway. COL. FB3500 

In deine Hande—Joan Evans. DEC. C16078 

it might as well be spring—Ray Noble. COL. FB3498 

It = a lover and his lass—Danensian Singers. H.M.V. 


J 
Jazz Band parade—Joe Daniels. PAR. F2367 
Jealous lover—P. Rossborough. PAR. R3207 
Jealous lover—Mantovani. DEC. F9168 
jana mn the light brown hair—f. Ferrari. PAR. 


Johnny Bach—Anne Shelton. DEC. F9180 
Johnny one note—Judy Garland. M.G.M. 200 
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Jota whit chee (Glinka)—Philharmonia Orch.-Malko. 


pam . Rumba—Ffreddy Martin. H.M.V. B9782 
Just for now—F. Sinatra. COL. DB2550 
Just for now—Andy Russell. CAP. CLI3121 


K 
Kiss me goodnight—M, Willson. BRU. 04157 


Lt 
Last mile home—Gracie Fields. DEC. F9169 
Laughing violin—Mantovani. DEC. F9168 

Lemon drop—Gene Krupa. COL. DB2543 

Liebe war es nie—Joan Evans. DEC. C16078 

Liebestraum No. (Liszt)—Boston Prom. Orch. H.M.V. 


Lilli Marlene—Anne Shelton. DEC. F8434 
mo old church near Leicester Square—D, Falligant. 


Little Toot—D. Wilson and Orch. CAP. CLI3119 
Lizard—V. Silvester. COL. F 

Look at me—J. Nichols and B, Lee. DEC. F9177 
Lover—A. Kostelanetz. COL. DX1575 
Lover—Diana Lynn. CAP. CLI3113 

Lover—M. Whiting. CAP. CLI3116 

Lover—Les Paul. CAP. CLI3102 

Lover’s moon—Phantom Quartet. DEC. F9I81 


™M 
Madame Butterfly (Puccini) 
Un s Sy vedremo—A, Guerrini with Orch. COL. 


Man on the flyin, nay i CAP. CLI3102 
Manhatten—Mickey . 199 
Manon ut (Puccini) 
t 2—Nat. Sym. Orch.-Beer. 


Marchand de sable—Billy Toffel. DEC. C16080 
— aS ee Orch.-Sargent. 
me = H.M.V. BD1251 
Meet me by the river—Dick James. DEC. F9172 
shoes sett atv met berall Wahn—P. Schoeffler-N. 
n ahn al . jat. 
Sym. Orch.-Rankl. DEC. K1573 
jlerry-go-round waltz—Art Mooney. M.G.M. 209 
jessy ie—Ivy Willis. M.G.M. 203 
lexican hat dance—Geo. Mitchell Choir. DEC. F9I78 
DEC. —_ 


Intermezzo DEC. 


lon coeur est un violin—Lucienne Boyer. 
loney, marbles and chalk—Stubby and Buccaneers. 


be i x ex Sx 4 





— a and chalk—Country Washbourne, CAP. 
Honey and the ofgan grinder—Allan Jones. H.M.V. 
Monke: 5 the organ grinder—Billy Thorburn. PAR. 


oniey and the organ grinder—J. oy COL. FB3505 
ther Goose song—Frank Luther. 

Move, du fliegst in die Heimat—Lys = pee C16076 

My bolero—R. Goff and C. Stapleton. DEC. F9 

My heart stood still—A. Kostelanetz. ing Sg DX 1875 

My heart stood still—Dennis Day. P. CLIZ1I2 

My heart stood still—M. Whiting. car. CLI3116 

My romance—Paul Weston. CAP. CLI3117 


N 
Need you—Guy Lombardo. BRU. 04149 
— "seme breakdown—L. Hampton. BRU. 


244 
No, no and no—Monte Rey. COL. DB2552 
No, no and no—Edmundo Ros. DEC. F9170 
NS rl Ns er lL 
lorwegian mai rie; cz jauer. 
COL. DB2546 . 





Considered by most people the Best 
Non-Metallic Needle on the market. 


B.C.N. 


Awarded Silver Medal Paris 
Exhibition 1937 


ACOUSTIC 
Medium ... an ais 


RADIO ow, 


10 for 2/11 


Red ae .. 10 for 2/11 4 
EMERALD 

Full Tone Needles «. 10 for 2/11 

B.C.N. Needle Sharpener 8/8 each 


Prices shown include Tax. 
inquiries to London Office :— 

THE B.C.N. COMPANY 
53 HIGH STREET 
SOUTH NORWOOD, S.E.25 
Tel. : Livingstone 1935 
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°o 
Oliver Twist—Ted Heath. DEC. F9186 
Olwen—M. Willson and Orch. BRU. 04241 
On a rainy day in Paris—jean Cavall. H.M.V. B9789 
On a rainy day in Paris—V. Silvester. COL. FB3502 
Orchids in the moonli ht—Harry Horlick. M.G.M, 205 
Orfeo ed Euridice (Gluck) 
| have lost my EurydiceFlgstadPhilharmonia Orch.- 
Braithwaite. H.M.V. DB6913 
Organ man—Dick James. DEC. F9172 


Pp 

Parlez-moi d’amour—tLucienne Boyer. DEC. C1608! 

Pigalle—Leo Fuld. DEC. F9I 

Pin-striped Pants—Tex Beneke. H.M.V. BD1252 

Portrait of Jennie—Paul Adam. R.Z. M.R. 3821 

Preciosa Overture (Weber)—Turin Sym. Orch.-Rossi. 
DEC. K2184 


Progressive barn dance—H. Davidson. COL. DX1576 

Put your shoes on, Lucy—Fontane Sisters. H.M.V. BD1253 
Put your shoes on, Lucy—Oscar Rabin. . F2369 

Put your shoes on, Lucy—Gracie Fields. DEC. F9166 


Q 
Que Paso 7—Los Clippers. DEC. C16077 
Quebec Concerto—?. Rossborough. PAR. R3207 


R 
uffin—Philip Green and Orch. M.G.M. 202 
Red roses for a blue lady—Geraldo’and Orch. PAR. F2363 
Red roses for a blue lady—Paul Adam. R.Z. MR3621 
Red ps4 for a blue lady—Bob and Alf Pearson. PAR. 


Red roses for a blue lady—-V. Silvester. COL. DB3501 
Rest sweet nymph—Danensian Singers. M.V. B9790 
Riders in the sky—D. Falligant. M.G.M. 206 

Riders in the sky—Burl Ives. COL. DB2555 

Ring, telephone ring—Kay Kyser. COL. FB3499 

Roamin’ blues—Louis Jordan. BRU. 04201 

Rockabye River—Duke Ellin H.M.V. B9785 

Rolling ‘round the world—Billy Cotton. ‘DEC. F9182 
Rondo in E flat a world ily Cotta i and Gritton. DEC. 


K2183 
Roses of Picardy—Peter Yorke. COL. DB 2548 
Rumba ya Triumfo—Los Clippers. DEC. C16077 
Rye whiskey—Tex Ritter. CAP. CL13120 


s 
Sabre dance—Geo. Mitchell Choir. DEC. F9178 
Sans vous—Billy Toffel. DEC. Cl 
Saturday date—Kay Kyser. COL. FB3499 


—— county dances—j. Shand and his Band. PAR. 


9 
Sensation for strings—Philip Green. 
Serenade in E minor Celery Halle Orch -Barbirolli. 
H.M.V. B9778-9 
She fought like a tiger—Gracie Fields. DEC. F9169 
Shine through my dreams—). McHugh. COL. DB2542 
— ¥ idyll AT cea Phil. Orch.-Furtwangler. 


PS Ros. DEC. F9170 

Similau—M. Willson. BRU. 04241 

Slaughter on Tenth Avenue—S. Torch. PAR. R3203 
Slaughter on Tenth —— Lynn. CAP. CLI3113 
Slavonic Dance No. rch. H.M.V. C3880 
Smoothy—Ted Heath. neo eT 

So © Oase the Red River Valley—Sons of Pioneers. BRU. 


of Paradise—Ziegler-Booth. H.M.V. B9786 

rnard waltz—L. Fotine and Orch.. BRU. 04242 
aoe Jones—Barney Bigard. PAR. R3210 
Story of the lovebird—J. Nichols and B. Lee. DEC. F9177 
Strawberry moon—Geraldo and Orch. PAR. F2363 
Streets of Laredo—Ray Noble. COL. FB3498 
Streets of Laredo—R. Goff and C. Stapleton. DEC. F9I76 
— Mt . $ (Beethoven}—Griller String Quartet. 


Symphony No. |! eg aye Orch. of 

7 \eneterdam-ven Beinum. DEC. AKI1895-9 

Symphony No. 6 ty oe Williams)}—London Sym. Orch.- 
Boult. H.M.V. C3873-46 


T 

Tabu—Eval; M.G.M. 204 
Tarantella (Rossini)—Rawicz and Landauer. COL. DB254 
Teddy bears’ picnic—L. Fotine and Orch. BRU. 04242 
Tennessee tears—Stubby Buccaneers. ~~ 04239 
That wonderful girl of mine—Al Jolson. BRU. 04200 
There ain’t no sweet man—Kay Starr. CAP. CL13127 
There’s a rainbow round my shoulder—Donald Peers. 

H.M.V. B9792 


There’s a small hotel—Betty Garrett. 
There’s a small hotel—Mel Powell. 
These foolish things—Pater Yorke. 
This can’t be lov: re Previn. H.M.V. B9784 

This can’t be love—M. —. CAP. CLI3115 

This is the first time—S. Rob: T. Evans. DEC, F9174 
Thou swell—M. Whiting. CAP. CLI3115 

Thou swell—J. Allyson. M.G.M. 199 
bene. s io ah in the morning—f. Devol and Orch. CAP. 


Tyner. 


M.G.M. 201 
CAP. CLI3114 
L. DB2548 


Throw open wide your window—Ziegler and Booth. 
H.M.V. B9786 


Till we meet again—Radio ange COL. FB3 

Toccata from ‘‘Le Tombeau de Couperin ”’ , 
Moura Lympany. H.M.V. C3870 

To-night | kissed you—Anne Shelton. DEC. F8434 

Tree with the red, red leaves—Monica Lewis. BRU. 04218 

Triplets—Danny Kaye. BRU. 04 

Twelfth Street rag—T. Tollefsen. CCL. FB3497 
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U 
Uf o wee zum vrendi—Lamdlerkapelle Choir. DEC. 
Un Fallot in Maschera (Verdi) 
| shall die, but grant me first—J. Hammond and 
?hilharmonia Orch.-Braithwaite. H.M.V. C3879 


Va oe ona a And Paganini (Brahms)—Michelangeli. 
1.M.V. DB6909- 


w 
Wabash blues—Harry Roy. PAR. F2364 
Waltz Dream—Overture (O. Straus)—New Sym. Orch. 
DEC. K2231 
Wand of Youth Suite No. | (Elgar)—London Philharmonic 
Orch.-van Beinum. DEC. AK2190-2 
Wayfaring stranger—Burl Ives. COL. DB2555 
We 4 to put shoes on Willie—Korn Kobblers. M.G.M. 
Wedding of Lilli Marlene—Steve Conway. COL. FB3500 
Wedding of Lilli siateapsaasteiel Loss. H.M.V. BD6047 
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Wedding of Lilli Marlene—Lou Preager. COL. FB3506 
Wedding of Lilli Marlene—Anne Shelton. DEC. F9148 
Wenn einmal in fernen Tagen—Lys Assia. DEC. C16076 
When they ask about you—Phil Hanna. BRU. 04178 
Where or when—Dinning Sisters. CAP. CLI3117 
Where’s that rainbow—Ann Sothern. M.G.M. 2 
betes yl Angelus was ringing—Guy Lombardo. BRU. 
414 


While we’re young—M. Willson. BRU. 04157 

Whiffenpoof song—Tex Beneke. H.M.V. BD1252 

Wickedness of men—Gracie Fields. DEC. F9166 

wer (J. Strauss)—Erna Sack with Orch. DEC. 
K2 


Windmill song—Ronnie Ronalde. COL. DB 2554 


With a song in my hearc—Dennis Day. bo CLI3112 
Woolie boogie bee—Burl Ives. COL. D 
Wren—Julie Andrews. COL. DB2553 
Y 
Yellow Tulip—Clive Wayne. H.M.V. B9788 
Your love is like a rosary—J. McHugh. COL. DB2542 


You’re getting to be a habit with me—Mel Torme. CAP. 





GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


Information and advice concerning the establish- 
ment of new Gramophone Societies will gladly be 
given by the Nationab Federation of Gramophone 
Societies, 25 Museum Street, London, W.C. Postal 
Order to the value of sixpence will bri ng a circular 
of suggestions and other useful literature. 

Owing to the continued pressure on space it will 
not be possible to publish the usual comprehensive 
list of meetings regularly each month. 

Meantime, will reporting Secretaries kindly notify 
us of any change of address. 

Details of the formation of any new Society will 
be published, and we will gladly furnish any reader 
with the name and address of a Society which may 
be functioning in his or her district. Enquiries 
should be sent to ‘‘ The Gramophone,”’ 49 Ebrington 
Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 

ABBEY WOOD.—Anyone interested in the forma- 
tion of a Gramophone Society in the Abbey Wood, 
S.E.2, area, is invited to write to Mr. G. S. Durham, 
Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society, Education 
Department, 15 Park Vista, Greenwich, S.E.10. Tel. 
Greenwich 3344 

LYNTON. eo Gramophone Society, Hon. Sec., 
Miss Bowman, Gordon House, Lee Road, Lynton. 
Meetings third Tuesday at Congregational Hall, 
Lee Road. Full details from Hon. Sec. New 
members invited. 

ST. JOHNS WOOD.—All interested in the forma- 
tion of a Gramophone Society in this area are 
invited to write to Mr. H. F, ~—. 394 Wharn- 
cliffe Gardens, St. Johns Wood, 

SOUTHGATE. SOUTH GATE. MAND DISTRICT 
RECORDED MUSIC SOCIETY. Hon. Mr, H. 
N. Read, 21 Norman Way, Southgate, N14. Next 
Meeting: July 5th, held at Community Centre, 
Green Road, Southzate, 7.30 p.m. (last meeting of 
present series). Re-open on Tuesday, September 
20th. Fortnightly meetings. New members welcomed. 

WEST LONDON GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY. Hon. 
Sec., Mrs. Arthur Young, 46 Cleveland Square, W.2. 
New members welcomed.—Write Secretary. 





The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this sec- 
tion at the rate of threepence per word, with a 
minimum charge of 3s. Where the advertiser offers 
to send a list or requests s stamped addressed en- 
velope, this will be treated as trade and charged 
at the rate of sixpence per word. If a Box Number 
is used an extra ls. 6d. should be added to the cost; 
this includes the forwarding of replies. Letters to 
Box Numbers should be posted to ‘‘ Office’ address 
as stated below. All advertisements (copy in block 
letters or typewritten) should arrive by the 15th of 
any month, and must be prepaid by the form of 
postal orders or cheques addressed to ‘‘ The Geamo- 
phone,’”’ 49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. The 
Proprietors retain the right to refuse or withdraw 
“‘copy "’ at their discretion. and accept no responsi- 
bility for matters arising from clericol or printers’ 
errors, or of an advertiser not completing his 
contract. 





FOR SALE 


ABOUT 200 CLASSICAL AND OPERATIC 
RECORDS, including some Carusos, Gigli, etc. 
Best offer secures.—Elliott, 23 Holly Avenue, Wal- 
ton-on-Thames, Surr2v. 

ADAMS, Bonci, Bellantoni, Didur, Litvinne, Slezak, 
etc. Fine Fonos. G. & T.s, Odeons, etc.—Ward. 
24 Gavnes Hill Road. Woodford, Essex. 

ADVERTISER WISHES TO SELL H.M.V. Radio- 
gram (Model 541A) and collection of 300 Records 
(Symphonies to Swing) in Record Cabinet for £125 
complete, or will sell separately.—Write, Churchill, 
2 Oakwood Avenue, Bromley, Kent, or phone 
RAV. 1291. 

AMERICAN Albums, Pinza-Boris, Mozart, Reth- 
—_- -Mozart, Sayo, Lehmann; many others.—BM/ 

FLZ. 

















AMPLIFIER, A.C./D.C., 5-valve, 10-watts output. 
hi-fidelity, separate gram. and mic. input, speech 
coil impedance 10-15 ohms, treble lift, one com- 
plete set of spare valves, perfect condition, £16.— 
Ashworth, 546 Whitworth Road, Rochdale. Tel. 2705. 








AMPLIFIER.—A.C. mains, 10 watts output to 3, 
8, 15 ohm speakers; fader-mixers, tone control, two- 
channel input, microphone, picq-up or radio, £6.— 
Holtcn. 65 Bethel Road, Sevenoaks, Kent. 

AMPLIFIER and pre-amp, leak point 1, 12-watt; 
Hartley Turner TRF radio unit. coil P.U., Sound 
Sales Strovocsopic turntable, Collaro motor, all in 
walnut cabinet; Barker 148a speaker in Charles 
tricorne to match, 1949 and as new, really unusual 
fidelity. £70 or offer.—Box No. 157. 

AMPLIFIER.—15 watt KT 66 i 
Circuit, Pre-Amplifier, Bass -Treble Controls, Radio 
Power Supply. Wharfedale Golden Speaker; per- 
fect condition. Offers?.—Box No. 7844. 

AUTO, Barber Symphony, Beethoven 2nd, Mozart, 
Fantasiesonata, Pergolesi Stabat Mater, Nielsen 2nd, 
Russian Easter, Szymanowski Concerto, Sibelius Vol. 
Three. £7 10s. or separately.—Box No. 114. 

BARKER 148a 4-ohm speech coil, almost new, 
perfect, £10.—Allen, 37 Preston Avenue, Highams 
Park, London, E.4. 

BEAU-DECCA, in perfect condition, fitted with 
FFR lightweight pick-up with sapphire stylus, auto- 
change triple speaker system, suit connoisseur of 
record reproduction; best offer over £100.—Write, 
A. Morgan, c/o Royal George Hotel, Birdlip, Glos. 

BEETHOVEN SONATAS, Vol. 2, pre-war Album. 
Fibred, excellent condition. Offers?—Hart 41, St. 
Judes Road, Englefield Green, Surrey. 

BEETHOVEN Telefunken Violin Concerto Quartet, 
Op. 59, No. 3 (Budapest); Franck Symphony Polydor; 
others; offers?—Box No. 163. 

“BORODIN QUARTET, mint, offers; Klein’s 
Golden Age, 25s.; highest prices for celebrity vocals 
and good Record records.—143 Spencer Street, 
Norwich. 

BRAHMS PIANO QUINTET (Flonzaley), Debussy 
Quartet (Pro-Arte), pre-war albums, perfect condi- 
tion; offers?—Mervyn-Jones, 26 Canterbury Avenue, 
Sheffield 10. 

CHARLES K1 amplifier practically unused; de- 
signer’s test certificate; 5 watts, insufficient for 
owner’s needs; £14 or offer.—Hobday, 8 Brighton 
Road, Banstead. 

COLLARO auto-changer, new condition, from 
radiogram, purchased last September, £16.—Write. 
— 1 West Beech Road, Wood Green, London, 



































COLLECTORS.—Do you wish to purchase deleted 
records (not rarities) in first-class condition at face 
value price? Organ works, Choral, Instrumental, 
Orchestral, Light Orchestral, popular entertainers 
and humourists of the electrical recording period; 
no lists issued; send your wants, they will receive 
prompt attention—Box No. 7980. 

COLLECTOR WILL EXCHANGE Twenty-five dup- 
licate I.R.C.C. records for other I.R.C.C. records 
wanted; friendly exchange only, no cash transaction. 
Box No. 7190. 

COWBOY, Work Songs and Folk Records. State 
wants.—Box No. 235. 

2 DECCA PICK-UPS.—New, £5 10s. each; 2 
Audex Motors, £4 10s. each; also 2 C.D.P. Recording 
M/Cs in perfect condition. ‘Offers?—Box No. 

DECCALIAN, 
radiogram, 25 gns. 
Croft, George Road, 
Kingston 1835. 

DECCALIAN RECORD PLAYER, as new, and 
hardly used, £24.—Smith, 120 Beaufort Park, 
London, N.W.11. 

DECCALIAN, £24. Seen Manchester.—Box No. 86. 

DECOLA RECORD REPRODUCER, maplewood, has 
never left showrooms in Berkshire, where it can be 
inspected; £205 for quick sale.—Apply Box No. 7981. 

DECOLA, complete with Radio; Birdseye Maple and 














almost brand new, owner mire 
or nearest.—Coleman, Coombe 
Kingston Hill, Surrey. 

















Sycamore finish; perfect condition throughout; 
hardly used.—Offers to Davey, 47 Lansdowne 
Avenue, Grimsby. 

DECOLA, with Radio Unit, Figured Walnut, 


cost £310 four months ago, perfect condition, 


£250 or offer.—Box No. 7822. 

“* DISC “‘ 6 v. P/P amplifier, separate power unit, 
quality components, no electrolytics, £12.—N. Baker, 
239 Norbury Avenue, London, S.W.16. 

EDISON “GEM”  PHONOGRAPH, 
Rolls, and Recorder. Good condition. 
—21 St, James, Street, Salford 5. 








Collection 
Best offer. 








July, 1949 


EIRE.—Quality Amplifier, Large Reflex Cabinet 
0. 


and Pick-ups.—Box No. 6 


EKXCO AULO-CHANGE RADIOGRAM (still under 
guarantee). List price, £180. Sell £120 or near 
offer.—Owen, 5 Powderham Crescent, Exeter. 


ELGAR ist, Sibelius 2nd and 6th, Tapiola 
(Beecham), Fand, Faure Suite Pelleas. Ravel 
Rhapsodie (Stoxowski), Italian Concerto, 10 singles. 
£9 or separately.—Box No. 115 


E.M.G, DRM ELECTRICAL REPRODUCER 
(1947). Price new, £108, Walnut cabinet and baffle. 
Offers ?—Box No. 189. 


E.M.G, MASTER AMPLIFIER.—12 watt. with pre- 
amplifier, E.M.G. hand-made pick-up, cost £45 
1947, as new, little used. Bargain £40. Would take 
first-class Trout-fly rod and reel in part exchange.— 
Whiteley, 17 Vernon Street, Newark. 

EQUIPMENT suitable for enthusiast seeking ex- 
ceptional quality, Lexington 15W Amplifier, several 
Pick-ups, Radio Tuner Unit, Wharfedale Corner 
Cabinet Speaker, Roomy Cabinet with Record Stor- 
age space. Microphone Pre-Amplifier. Output 
channel to M.S.S, Cutterhead. M.S.8. Portable 
Recording Outfit P.R.4. Standard Cables Micro- 
phone. All perfect. Cost nearly £400. Accept 
reasonable offer for quick sale.—Penny, Oak Tree 
Cottage, Disley, near Stockport. Disley 243. 

EXCELLENT 7-valve, 14-watt amplifier in walnut 
cabinet, extra turntable, matched Rothermel 6.8 
pick-ups, Pamphonic 18 in. speaker in walnut 
cabinet to match; property of Cheltenham Gramo- 
phone Society; seen and tested by appointment.— 
Hon. Sec., 83 Winchcombe Street, Cheltenham. Best 
offer over £50. 

FIBRED AUTOMATICS FOR SALE.—Dvorak First 
Symphony, 50s.; Beethoven Kreutzer (Serkin-Busch) 
50s.; Borodin Second Symphony (Halle) 16s.; Brahms 
Concertos: Violin (Heifetz) 27s., First Piano (Serkin) 
42s., Second (Solomon) 27s.; Debussy Nuages (Saba- 
ta) 6s.; Mozart Violin Concertos: Seventh 40s., 
Third 30s., Adelaide 30s.; Schumann Fourth sym- 
phony, 20s.; Prophet Bird (Cortot) 4s.; Sibelius 
Society third volume, 49s.; Strauss Quixote (New 
York), 30s.—Ashcroft, 6 Dukes Ave., Chiswick, W.4. 

FIBRED COLLECTION FOR SALE,—Mostly 
modern at pre-tax prices; send for details.—Box 
No, 7999. 

FIBRED. Rethberg, DB1341; Ponselle, DB1274; 
Caruso, DA122, DM126; Battistini, 052302, etc. 1931 
Catalogues. Exchange for Lauri-Volpi, Cortis, Nemeth. 
Offers?—Box No. 188. 

FIBRED, some _ unused. Concertoes, Brahms, 
Beethoven. Schumann 4th, Carnival (Arrau), 
Papillons, Haydn Variations, Comus, Petrouchka, 
Till Eulenspiegel. Many miscellaneous. Cheap.—76 
Nathans Road, North Wembley. Arnold 5492. 

FIBRED.—Sibelius second (Koussevitzky), 27s. 6d. 
Goodman 12 in, Speaker as new with Transformer, 

£4. Grampian 11 in. Speaker, £1. Marconi 

Type 19 Pick-up, 15s. Assorted Valves.—Cutler, 
143 Pollards Hill South, London, S.W.16. 

FOR SALE.—Over 200 Records complete with 
Cabinet and Album; £45. Oak Cabinet Record 
Amplifiers, £29 complete.—A. Vane, 33 Percy Avenue, 
Kingsgate, Broadstairs, Kent. 

FOR SALE.—Pelleas 2 Records, French Columbia 
12s. 6d. each. Haydn 88th Toscanini, 18s. 
Mozart Paris, Beecham, 18s. Sibelius 2nd Kous- 
sevitzky, 30s. All Fibred. Wanted: 
Reading ‘‘ Finnigan’s Wake,”’ 
DB955. DB1007.—Phone Ruislip 5650 after 7. 

FRENCH COURSE, H.M.V., 15 records and text- 
book.—Offers to McDonald, 40 Oakwood Avenue, 
Beckenham, Kent. 

* FRENCH records of various makes, 15s. each. 
Details on application.—Thomas, 58 Westbourne Park 
Road, London, W.2. 

GOODMAN’S AXIOM 12 in., Goodman’s Bass 
reflex cabinet with louvred front for top distribu- 
tion, finished light oak £22; W. and W. coil P.U. 
with equaliser in oak, playing desk with new 
Garrard centre drive motor, £10; can demonstrate 






























































both above; new and unused Garrard lightweight 
P.U. head (permt. _, Sapphire) with transformer, 
£3 5s.—Stacey, 130 A ton Rd., Pl d, 8. 
*“*GRAMOPHONE ” Dec. 1943-June 1949; offers? 
—Box No. 156. 
HANSEL AND GRETEL. Decca Polydor set. 
Chausson Symphony, Bantock Celtic 


Symphony, 
Haydn 93.—Rutherford, Highclere. Newbury. 
HAYDN Societies VI, £2; Dvorak First Symphony, 
30s.; Elgar Violin Sonata, 12s.; crystal pick-up, 
Cosmocord GP10, £1.—Box No. 153 














H.M.V. AUTO-RADIOGRAM No, 800, perfect con- 
dition, also record cabinet, 180 records, £120 the 
lot or near offer.—Phone Tulse Hill 5564. 

H.M.V. PORTABLE GRAMOPHONE.—Good con- 
dition, additional Meltrope soundbox, £5.—Phone 
Ealing 2721. 

H.M.V, RE-ENTRANT OAK GRAMOPHONE, per- 
fect condition; offers.—68 Rookwood Avenue, Chorley, 
Lancs. 

IMMEDIATE sale, £110 or near offer, H.M.V. 
gramophone, 532, H. Watt amplifier, changes twenty 
mixed records, perfect condition, together with fifty- 
eight albums, specially selected concertos, quartets, 
symphonies. sonatas, operas.—Box No. 109. 

JAZZ RECORDS.—Armstrong, a Mezzrow, 
Spanier, etc.—ld. stamp to M, Ward, 264 
Maryvale Road, Birmingham 30 

KLEIN’S Golden Age of Opera, 27s. a Wein- 
gartner’s Buffets and Rewards, 2ls.—Box No. 93. 

LATEST B.T.H. RK SENIOR P.M, SPEAKER, 
maker’s Carton, £4.—113 Hazel Road, Huyton, Lancs. 
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July, 1949 
LINGUAPHONE, Latest German course with all 
books. Fibred. £17 10s.—Box No. 117. 





LINGUAPHONE.—Spanish Course. Complete. 
perfect condition. Case, Text Books. Offers?—-Box 
No. 7843. 





2 LEXINGTON PICK-UPS with long Transcription 
Arms, plus Sapphires and Transformers; as new, £5 
each.—Box No. 63 

MAGGIE TEYTE French songs, list Rimington 
set four records in album, fibred, 55s.—Box No. 108. 

MILITARY BANDS, variety, vocal, orchestral, to 
suit all tastes—Joyce, 61 West Broadway, Henleaze, 
Bristol. 

MINIATURE STEEL NEEDLES for lightweight 
pick-ups, 20 for 4s., post free.—Anthony, 2b Riding 
Street, Southport. 

MOZART OPERA SOCIETY.—Figaro and Don Gio- 
yanni, complete, for sale; fibre played only, hat 
Offers?—Box No. 234. 

NEW! Charles Britain D7/12 Amplifier (See Trade 
advertisement), Connoisseur Pick-up, Electric Turn- 
table. Offers?—Box No. 91. 

PERTILE, Lauri-Volpi, McCormack, Tagliavini, 
Granforte, Zanelli, and others. Reasonable prices, 
s.a.e.—Box F 

PIANO Sonatas (Beethoven); Appassionata, A Flat, 
Moonlight, Quartet in F (Lener); 1 




















The GRAMOPHONE 


COMPLETE RECORDINGS | (auto-couplings _pre- 
ferred) of ‘* Ruddigore,’”’ ‘‘ Trial by Jury,’’ ‘* Prin- 
cess Ida,” ‘“‘ The Sorcerer,’’ Columbia D19231, ‘‘ Tres 
Presse,’’ also wanted.—BM/2659, London, W.C.1. 


XII 


TRADE 


Rates for this section—sixpence per word—with a 
minimum charge of eight shillings. 








ENGLISH COLLECTOR would like to contact 
foreign collectors, to exchange—Kane 19 Park Lane, 
Chadwell Heath, Romford, Essex. 


ADDRESSED NOTEPAPER, 100 sheets 5s. 6d., 250 
10s. 6d.; quotations for letterheads, circulars, etc., 
from Browne, 100 Church Road, Kingswood, Bristol. 





FERRIER (deletion) Columbia DB2152, songs by 
Greene.—Price-Jones, 23 Beryl Avenue, Hinckley, 
Leicestershire. 

FIBRED.—Sibelius Romance in C (Boyd Neel), 
Rakastava (Boyd Neel).—Cutler, 143 Pollards Hill 
South, London, S.W.16. 

FOLLOWING RECORDS REQUIRED.—New_ or 
secondhand; ‘‘ Convict 99,” Col. FB2040; ‘‘ Ghost 
of St. Michael’s,’’ Col.; ‘‘ Alexander Nevsky,’’ Col. 
FB2758; ‘‘ Consequences,” Rochester, Lena Horne, 
Canadian Victor; ‘‘ Pretty Polly Perkins,’’ Male Solo 
with chorus; ‘‘Grandma’s Old Armchair,” Frank 
Crumpet; ‘‘ Runaway Train,’’ Vernon Dalhart, 
Reg.-Zono. MR346; ‘‘ Hearts of Oak,’’ male chorus; 
“Away in a Manger,’’” young boy soprano; ‘“ For 
Whom the Bell Tolls,” Victor Young, Brunswick 
2nd record only; closing date July 19th as advertiser 
leaving country; worthwhile prices; offers.—Apply 
W. M. Marshall, 36 Elsorough St., Southfields, S.W.18. 

GERALD GRIFFIN AND TOM BURKE, tenors.— 
56 Gloucester Avenue, Slough. 











many a 
and vocal.—Joyce, 61 West Broadway, Henleaze, 
Bristol. 

PLESSEY, auto-change gram, unit unused, price 
£15; also collection of Tauber records sung in 
German, fibred, 4s. each.—Bramham, 66 Norman 
Avenue, Eccleshill, Bradford. 

PUBLIC ADDRESS.—Small limited company for 
sale outright at about £450; S.W. London.—Box 
No. 7888. 











RADIOGRAM, Console. Sound Sale, feeder unit, 
Vortexion amplifier, Decca, Wilkins and Wright pick- 
ups and separate Domestic Horn Voigt speaker. 
Best offer over £80, Can be heard after 6 p.m. 
Sloane 5183. 26 Eaton Terrace, London S.W.1. 

RADIOGRAMOPHONE, Decca make, R.G.D. Cabi- 
net, 5 valve A.C. model, Alba chassis, Garrard 
record change unit playing eight 10 in, or 12 in. 
records, for sale; perfect condition, recently com- 
pletely overhauled, Offers over £35.—Box No. 240. 

RARE electric vocals, acoustic repressings, many 
foreign.—_Simonis, 2/130 Randolph Avenue, London, 
w.9. 

RARITIES, DELETIONS. — Tchaikovsky’s 6th 
L1489-92 (Wood), L1636 (Walter), E507 (Stokowski), 
Fonotipia C62036 (Kubelik), 07953 (Kubelik), Odeon 
A22305 (Warwick Evans), Victrola’s $8138 (Schumann- 
Heink), 88065 (Melba), 61131 (Michailowa), LX100 
(Friedman), DA283  (Kreisler). ‘“‘The Mikado,” 
D2-D12 (D’Oyly Carte), in album; few early 
American Edisons, two spare albums.—Winkinson, 
1 Gibson Street, London, 8.E.10. 

RECORD player, Garrard AC/DC mains, unpol shed 




















oak case, bought new two months ago, £5 cnl/. 
—Box No. 116. 
R.G.D. RADIOGRAM, 5-valve_ set, automatic 


changer, 8 and 12 in. records, newly overhauled and 
improved by E.M.G.; best offer over £50.—Vicar, St. 
Sepulchre’s Church, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1, 
SCOTTI, 052225, Tosca; Farrar, DB173, Mignon/ 
Nevin; Tamagno, 52677, Profeta; Huguet, Cigada, 
Corsi, 54338, Pagliacci; Constantino, Col. A700, 
Barber/Lolita; Bettendorf, Parl. £10080, Senta; 35s. 








lot. Bach E Major Concerto, Menuhin, 16s.—BM/ 
DPP4, London, W.C.1. 

SEIGFRIED H.M.V. DB7252-DB7270 except 
DB7263; excellent New 


condition.—Coutts, 

Station Road, Whitchurch, Cardiff. 
“SESAME” RECORD CABINET, also another. 

Good capacities, s.a.e. details—3c Grove End House, 








N.W.8. Cunningham 5686. 
TELEFUNKEN RECORDINGS,.—Dvorak Cello, 
Violin Concertos, Beethoven, Brahms, Schumann, 


Sphor, all Kulenkampff, Vieuxtemps 4th (H.M.V.), 
Saint-Saens 3rd (French H.M.V.), Bloch (Col.), 
Symphonies, Chausson, D’Indy. Foreign catalogues. 
““Gramophones,”’ 1948-9, offers—40 Fairway, Mill 
Hill, London. 

WILL exchange “ Elisir D’amore ’’ (Columbia) for 
complete ‘‘ Norma.”—Thomas, 42 Tamworth Road, 
Sutton Coldfield. 

WILLIAMSON quality amplifier with separate 
pre-amp., 18 guineas.—Topping, 7 Bernays Close, 
Stanmore. 











WANTED 


ADVERTISER wishes to purchase high fidelity 
Amplifier and local station Receiver at reasonable 








“GLOW WORM IDYLL,” H.M.V. C1562, badly 
wanted.—Davis, 10 Beechfield Road, Welwyn Garden 
City, Herts. 

‘“* GRAMOPHONE ” February, March, May, July, 
1947; also index to Vol. 24.—S,. Hagstrém, Lim- 
hamnsvagen 6a Malmé, Sweden, 

HILL-BILLY, Cowboy, Western Records wanted. 
Your price paid.—Joe Munday, 119 Lawrence Avenue, 
Malden. Surrey. 

H.M.V. C2350 Air des Trompettes Timbales et 
Hautbois; fibred.—Rutherford, Highclere, Newbury. 

IN GOOD CONDITION.—Mozart’s First Harpsi- 
chord Concerto, Roesgen-Champion, Columbia 
LX584-5; state price.—Box No. 36. 














A_ FIRST RECORDING. First issue of hi 
Neglected Masterpieces Recording Company: fm. ~ 
No. 3 (Mozart), K185; Orchestre Symphonique de 
Chambre, Paris, conducted by Oubradous. De- 
scriptive leatiet will be sent on receipt of 1d. stamp. 
Three 12-inch records, 32s. 6d. The Serenade may 

heard at our Registered Office, 362 City Road, 
London, E.C.1 (near The Angel). Postage and pack- 
. — zs yo ey Hours of opening: 
-m.-6 p.m, (wee 8), 10.0-1.0 
TERminus 7561. , er ee 

ALBUMS, NEW.—Separate envelope type; 
bound, leatherette finish. Prices rand details “on 
cogent —aaaecionm, 55 Woodbury Rd., Walthamstow, 








ALL KINDS OF CLASSICAL RECORDS bought 
and sold, including Deletions, Foreign, Special, 
Orchestral, Chamber, Vocal, etc. Monthly Catalogue 
6d. stamps initially, free to customers. New Deccas, 
Columbias, Parlophones, including interesting 
Specials (List 6d. stamps). Prompt despatch in 
ae. a ote geo boxes U.K., collection and 
e ry London area.—-K. S. Holman, 143 Gree . 
Ickenham, Middlesex. Ruislip 2518. nce 
ALLAN’S GRAMOPHONE LIBRARY is a high- 
class Subscription Library of 4,000 records; postal 
service; latest records; s.a.e.—Box No. 42. 
AMPLIFIER, Garrard motor, P.U. Wharfedale 
pe ne — R.S, A.C./D.C, amplifier, two 10 in. 
'S carrying case, £12 10s.—Carter, 54 

John Stret, Hinckley, nr. Leicester. waste 
BOOKS ON MUSIC  SUPPLIED.—Particula 
Golden Age Singers, Record Catalogues, etc.; pon nd 
ing unusual volumes our speciality, reasonable prices; 
enquiries eee een, Maldon Road, Tiptree, 
, Essex 














MARTINELLI: Mint or fibred only. P/E. Caval- 
leria, Gioconda, attinata, Ultima, Canzone, 
Electric Victors 8159, 6581, 6602.—Aylward, Criterion 
Theatre, London, W.1. 

McCORMACK.—DB766 ‘Du Bist Die uh,” 
DA932, ‘‘ Allerseelen.’’ Highest prices paid or ex- 
change rare vocals.—Smith, 32 Daleside Road, 
Riddlesden, Keighley, BPEL 

MOZART’S Don Giovanni, complete; good price 
eras, 30 Palmer Avenue, Willerby, nr. 

ull, 

PINZA DB1087, Tancredi Pasero Cetra CB20224; 
good condition, state price.—Alder, Norwood House, 
Hexham, Northumberland. f 

RECORD WANTED—“‘Jogging along the highway,’’ 
H.M.V., B.8120. Quote condition and post-free price. 

















A. Cawood, ‘‘ Cardrona,’’ Leicester Rd., Bourne- 
mouth W. 
ROBERT RENARD, Otto Dobrindt, and Heinz 


Huppertz records; also Parlophone R2374 ‘‘ Serenade 
in Blue,” F927 ‘‘ Merry-Go-Round,’”’ F1422 ‘“ Stein 
Song,”’ F1416 ‘‘ Little Gipsy of Seven Seas.’’ Your 
price paid.—Box No. 107. 





CHARLES BRITAIN RADI TD. iali i 

Quality Amplifiers. 1 Magaiirapenmmesine 
MODEL D5/6—Designed for the home, this model 
gives exceptionally good quality where a large 
amount of volume is unnecessary. £10 10s. complete 
with 8-inch Rola Speaker; 6 watts push-pull output. 

MODEL D5/8.—Similar to above, complete with 
10-inch Rola Speaker; giving a larger output and 
better bass reproduction, £12. 

MODEL §5/10.—This model is designed for the 
Gramophone Societies, giving a large distortionless 
output when needed. 10 watts push-pull output. 
yn with Vitavox or Goodman’s 12-inch Speaker. 


MODEL D7/12.—Duo-Channdl. _This 
designed for the connoisseur. It is actually two 
amplifiers on the same chassis. The output to each 
go> —— thereby increasing the bass 

reble as esired. Price, compl ith- 
speakers, an. plete with- two 

ease send for descriptive leaflet ‘‘G” giving th 
— —— ¢ _ various models. ° wen 

arles Britain Radio Ltd., 11 Upper Saint Martins 
Lane, London, W.C.2. Telephone: Temple Bar 0545. 


model is 





RUFFO. DB175, 176, 502. De Luca Acoustic. 
State prices.—Hickman, 5 Kings House, 396 Kings 
Road, Chelsea, London, S.W.10, 





SPANISH COURSE, Linguaphone _ preferred.— 
Hardy, Chichester House, Chichester Terrace, 
Brighton 17. 





STABILE-PARLOPHONE.—Prima Di Tutto and 
early electrics.—Hogan, 2 Suffolk Avenue, Chaddes- 
den, Derby. 

“TROVATORE ” Duets, Decca C.A.8264 (Patzak, 
Runger). For sale, Maggie Teyte ‘‘ Perichole”’ 
(T.201).—Box No. 171. 

“THE WHITE CLIFFS,” spoken. by Irene Dunn 
(set of three), also La Villanelle by Galli-Curci, and 
Sleeping Beauty by Wish Wynne.—Please state con- 
dition and price to Morling, 5 Corton Road, 
Lowestoft. 

URGENTLY.—Requiem Mass, Verdi, sides 5 and 
6: ‘‘Rex Tremendae ’”’ and ‘ Recordare’’ on H.M.V, 
Black Disc D1754.—Write Box No. 39. 

VENEZUELAN NATIONAL HYMN, Electrola 
EG6056, and ‘‘ Alma Lianera ’’ (not Decca) wanted; 
good prices given; also other Latin American 
anthems required.—Morse, Northend, Repps, 
Yarmouth. 














Cc. J. R. ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONIC 
DEVELOPMENT LTD., Hubert Street. Birmingham 
6 (Tel.: Aston Cross. 2440), the Midlands high 
fidelity specialists, are now manufacturing a com- 
plete range of outstanding high quality amplifiers 
specially designed for the faithful reproduction of 
recorded music. Also tone control stages, loud- 
speaker crossover units, contrast expanders, and 
high quality radio feeders for amplifiers. | Send 
23d. stamp for full details and prices. 

LARGE SELECTION of Records for Sale, includ- 
ing Symphonies, Concertos, Operas, and single items; 
all at less than tax-free prices; many hundreds of 
deletions at reasonable prices. Write for list if 
you cannot call.—H. C, Harridge, 3 Lisle Street, 
London, W.C.2 (off Leicester Square). Phone Gerrard 
7108. Business hours: Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Friday, 11 a.m. to 5.30 p.m.; Saturday 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Thursday, closed all day, 


wide” aaa London address; letters 

= ed; co ential; 5s. .a.—W: 

MONO6K, W.C.1. 7 cea: 
ODD PARTS OF COMPLETE WORKS! The 

Gramophone Exchange have an extensive stock of 

odd parts of complete works, all in good condition— . 

or chamber music and instrumental. Should 














VOCALS wanted. Special list. Deleted, foreign, 
particularly current Italian; also recent FFRR 
orchestral; good prices.—Topping, 7 Bernays Close, 
Stanmore. 

WANTED.—H.M.V. Gracie Field’s 
‘‘Looking on the Bright Side of Life’’ and any 





recording of 








i er Chamber wanted too. : 
con tS 34 oS 1 Milton Park, Columbia Paul Whiteman recordings from ‘ The 
London, N.6. Mountview 5814. - King of Jazz.’’—Box No. 113. 

A FEW COLLECTIONS of Vocal Celebrities TED.—Fibred. Martinelli DB339, DB1111, 


required (from anywhere). Top__prices.—Calcott, 
174 Ellerdine Road, Hounslow, Middlesex. 


WAN' 
Curtis DA757; Caruso; DB640, DB129; McCormack 
DB631.—Perrin, 63 First Avenue, Bexleyheath, Kent. 








ALL KINDS CLASSICAL RECORDS for cash or 
in part-exchange, especially recent recordings, dele- 
tions, foreign, society and special; highest offers for 
perfect copies.—K. . Holman, 143 Greenway, 
Ickenham, Middl Ruislip 2518. 

AMERICAN COLLECTORS who wish to exchange 
books and records with English collector.—Write, 
Box No. 159. 

ANY QUANTITY FIBRED CLASSICAL RECORDS 
required. Generous offers made for Libraries, etc. 
Large or small collections.—Box No. 186. 

BING CROSBY’S RECORDING, “‘Let’s take the 
1 way home’’—Gaylor, 82, Pyle Street, Newport, 











WANTED.—H.M.V. 03051, 03056 (Patti), 2-053062 
(Tetrazzini); state price.—Colledge, 16 Beaumont 
Street, Oaklands, Johannesburg, S. Africa. 

WANTED.—Fibred recordings of Peter Dawson, good 
price given for first-class records, state titles; also 
1935 H.M.V. catalogue.—Moore, “* Killbroney,”’ 
Anderson’s Town, Belfast. 

WANTED.—(1) H.M.V. recording ‘‘ Coaling,’’ 
vocal, Peter Dawson. (2) ‘‘ Tumbledown Dreams,” 
any vocal recording. (3) ‘‘She’s got Forget-me-not 
eyes,” Regal recording, with piano accompaniment 
by Billy Mayerl.—Box No. 190. 

WANTED.—Wolf, first volumes; Haydn Quartets, 
First and Second.—Snell, Arundale, Letchworth. 











you, therefore, have a quartette, a symphony or a 
corcerto, minus one or more of its records, we 
may be able to supply the missing record(s), even 
if deleted. Write to us, stating the catalogue num- 
ber(s) of the record(s) required. Please note that 
our stock of odd parts consists only of the C, D, 
and DB series of His Master’s Voice and the DX 
and LX series of Columbia.—The Gramophone Ex- 
change Ltd., 121-123 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, 
W.C.2. Tem. 3007. 

RECORD CABINETS to hold 250, 500, 750, 1.000 
records, solid wood, rich walnut and oak finish.— 
Photos and full particulars from Fisher’s, 209-211 
North Street, Romford, Essex. Phone Rom. 3986. 

RECORD LIBRARY, also records by post; enquiries 
invited; gram. repairs a speciality——Perkins, 29a 
Hightown, Crewe. 

THE LAST WORD in high fidelity reproduction. 
The ‘ Phase-in’’ Twin Reproducer. Separate treble 
and bass, 10 in. and 12 in. high flux un:ts, 1,000 c.p.s. 
cross-over, 12 db per octave attenuation; heavy (inch 
wood throughout) oak or walnut veneered hand French 
polished bass reflex cabinet with high frequency 
diffusion, 29 gms. complete. Price only ~ possible 
selling direct to public—Send s.a.e. to Phase-in 
Speakers, 99 Ash Bank, Bucknall, Stoke-on-Trent. 














XIV 


RECORDS WANTED.—Cliassical and Operatic only; 
must be fibre-played; high prices given—H. C. 
Harridge, 3 Lisle Street, W.C.2. Phone Gerrard 7108. 
RIMINGTONS, of 42-3 Cranbourn Street, W.C.2., 
offer the following radiogramophones and radio.— 
Ferguson 201 R.C., as new, 7-valve radiogram, very 
fine and powerful radio with push-pull output; 
Garrard Manual eer list price £99 3s. 94d., 
Offered at £50. Pam. 601B., 25-watt amplifier; 
record player; two ” loudspeakers; list price 
£58 18s. 3d., offered at £47 10s. Pam. 601B, 
amplifier, and one loudspeaker; offered at £26. 
Pam. 601A, complete equipment with ene speaker; 
Offered at £32. Alba, 1937 — 6-valve, all 
wave radiogram; offered at £16 R.G.D., 1937 
8-valve auto-radiogram; T.R.F. circuit; triode output; 
twin speakers; crystal head; offered at £46. 


cabinet; Offered at £16. Rimington, reproducer, with 
Pam amplifier; Connoisseur pick-up; offered at £45. 
H.M.V., 1114 A.C. radio; 5 valve all wave push 
button; brand new; list price £29 9s. 8d., offered at 
£22. Pye 48A, A.C./D.C. 100-260 volts, 4-valve; 
list price £23 12s. 1d., offered at £19 19s.; Pye 
B.15A, 4-valve A.C. all wave; offered at £14; "Ecko, 
1939, all wave 4-valve console; offered at £10. Ever 
Ready, all dry portable type C; offered at £8. 
Ferguson, 203U, Companion receiver in cream case; 
offered at £9 10s. 

SYKES (MUSIC) LTD., for Piano, Radio, Band 
Instruments, Music; send your enquiries.—22 Albion 
P Leeds 1. 








THE RECORD COLLECTOR.—Slightly used re- 
cords bought and sold; deleted vocals and operatics 
our speciality; also large stocks of instrumental and 
symphonic; ‘‘ Wants” list given our prompt atten- 
tion. Send for Current lists to Ross, Court & Co., 
92 Trafalgar Street, Brighton. Tel. Brighton 8886. 

WE BUY rare records of every sort. Highest 
prices for fine collector’s specimens on G. & T., 
Fonotipia, Odeon, Berliner. Early music — 
artists, old record catalogues before 1910. Also ra 
foreign vocals on Polydor, Odeon, French BMV. 
Electrola. We sell records of every sort. A superb 
library of connoisseur treasures on all famous makes. 
Periodical Lists for U.S.A. and Overseas collectors. 
For the caller—a fine, varied and constantly chang- 











The GRAMOPHONE 
MISCELLANEOUS 


A FRIENDLY GROUP of young men would like 
to meet others who feel that an adventurous outlook 
is needed to enjoy music. Especially welcome are 
those interested in other arts, and their relation 
music, opera and ballet. Meetings held in Kensing- 
ton and West End.—Box No. 151. 


AMERICAN wishes to exchange catalogues and in- 
formation with persons in Denmark, Germany, Spain, 
Austria, Switzerland, Mexico and South American 
countries.—Box No, 7869. 











ANYONE INTERFSTED in the weightier works of 
Beethoven, Brahms, Sibelius, etc., in high 
quality record reproduction, would be welcomed by 
ygung Londoner, Own H/F Set.—Box No. 211. 


DISABLED  ex-serviceman. mobile except for 
crutches, keenly interested in records and music of 





“all kinds, desires employment in record trade or 


eee: would welcome any suggestions.—Box 





ENERGETIC EXPERIENCED SALESMAN (27), 
exempt from the Control of Engagement Order, seeks 
position music store, record department preferred; 
wide knowledge of, and an interest in recordings and 
record equipment; willing to travel and reside near 
ae gg —Address, W. J. Deacon, 19 Raleigh 
Road, Fulwood, Preston, Lancs. 


FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN.—The Council of Indus- 
trial Design have opened a 1951 Stock List to 
which they invite manufacturers to send photo- 
graphs or drawings of their best products. Address 
to: Stock List, Council of wr — Tilbury 
House, Petty France, London, S.W 


GENTLEMAN would welcome ioe from 
anyone interested in classical music and records, 
a recitals, opera, etc; London area.—Box 
O) 











GRAMOPHILE, aged 33, living in London, sees 
little future in his present nationalised position and 
seeks an appointment where knowledge gained 
from his hobby would be an advantage. Con- 
geniality and the prospect of advancement are more 
a tha the initial remuneration.—Box 

lo. j 


July, 1949 


KEEN GRAMOPHILE, frustrated by job in 
a industry, seeks post in record trade or 
musical organisation, London; good knowledge 
classical music, opera, etc., and recordings thereof, 
and experienced in givin g record recitals; early 
forties, public school education, many years business 
experience; reasonable salary.—Box No. 169. 





OPERA, BALLET ENTHUSIAST (24, female) 
wishes to meet others, view joint theatre going, 
50-50 basis.—Box No. 7982, 





REQUIRED.—Female Record Assistant; e: 
enced, knowledge popular Dance and Classical music. 
Good salary to suitable person.—Apply The Genuine 
Co, Ltd., 364 Edgware Road, London, W.2. 





TRANSFORM YOUR SOUNDBOX! Get louder, 
richer, clearer reproduction; realism without elec- 
tricity! Particulars, testimonials, stamp.—Tracy, 
2 Akehurst Street, Roehampton. S.W.15. 





TWIN TURNTABLE USERS Pn invited to com- 
municate with W. L. Dixon 4 Beulah Hill, 
London, S.E.19, and to say whether they think some 
representations should be to recording com- 
panies to arrange couplings Se suitably for twin 
turntable use. 


URGENT. Young bachelor, keen gramophile and 
amateur tenor, passionately interested all types of 
serious music (no other vices!) requires lodgings in 
— preferably central; good references.—Box 

0. 122, 








YOUNG couple (27, 21) marrying August, require 
unfurnished accommodation in S.E. London. Collec- 
tion—orchestral, opera, secees to join or help 
form music club.—Hayward, 2 St. Margaret’s Grove, 
Plumstead, S.E.18, 


YOUNG MAN (20), gramophile, concertgoer, desires 
correspondence with another of similar interests.— 
Box No, 17983. 








YOUNG MAN (21) would like to hear of another 
offering the share of a fiat; interests music, theatre, 
etc.—Box No. 61. 





ing selection:—The Collector's Shop, 20 Newport 
Court, London, W.C.2, Gerrard 8589. 















SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS 


Catalogues issued Regularly 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33 HIGH STREET, OXFORD 


MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 
George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 


SS 
































ALL ROUND VALUE . . " 
L. A. G. Strong’s 

FOR UNWANTED | : c 

RECORDS ; JOHN MeCORMACK 


The complete authorised biography of the lyric Tenor, with a 

29 p.p. comprehensive Discography, showing the records made 

by all the singers of the past 50 years. This list has been compiled 

by Cecil Pollard, Ronald Phillips (Collector’s Corner) and Colin 
Shreve (International Collector’s Agency.) L 

Illustrated with 18 plates. 15s. net 


if you purchase your new Records from The Gramophone 

Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123 Shaftesbu metered 
London, W.C.2, we will give you a generous 
your unwanted -fibre-played recordings of moony music. 


BARGAINS, at less than pre-tax prices, are always available " 


in our used Record Dept., either for sale or in part exchange. 
These are for Callers only, no lists being issued. 


ie “ 














Peter Nevill Ltd. 50 Old Brompton Road, London, SW7 L 

















RECORD STORAGE SHELVING 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


RONALD BURNS (BOOKS) LTD. 


12-13 HENRIETTA STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C2 
Temple Bar 2845-6-7 






at PALACE GATE! 


Many people, on buying an Amplifier make a tour from 

facturer to facturer. But most people stop at 
Palace gate where the Concerto and the KI are demonstrated. 
There must be a reason! Write to-day, enclosing 5d. in 
stamps, for copiously illustrated catalogue and interesting 


information on the complete range of Amplifiers 

and Tuning Units, in kits or complete form and 

a new corner chamber, supplied with or without 
MPL loudspeaker, to Dept. G.I. 

LIF , E R S le Palace Gate 


Kensington, W.8 
Telephone - WESTern 3350 




















“The GRAMOPHONE ” 
STROBOSCOPIC SPEED TESTER 


for accurately setting turntable speed 
1/3 post, free 
49 EBRINGTON ROAD, KENTON, MIDDLESEX 
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Those who hnow . 


. It is generally appreciated by those concerned 

with the technical aspect of high quality, that the 
QA12/P amplifier will provide the highest possible 
standard regardless of cost. That the standard is in 

fact governed by the limitations of the loudspeaker, 
records, pickup and other factors external to the amplifier. 
Those concerned will find much else to praise—the 
mechanical design—the unique circuit developments—the 
standard of workmanship. That is why you find 

it used by the B.B.C. and Government laboratories 
concerned with sound quality. That is why it is 

used by leading recording engineers, manufacturers 

of quality loudspeakers and pickups and indeed all 








applications requiring amplification above reproach. 


Where some have fatled 


One word of advice—the QA12/P is designed to feed the 
loudspeaker with a replica of the input applied to it 

with a very high degree of accuracy. Since different 
makes and types of pickups give different 

performances, we provide for the addition of correction 
circuits between pickup and amplifier. In view of this it is 
useless to connect a pickup directly to the amplifier. 

If the degree of accuracy is to be maintained then 
meticulous care must be taken in the technical design of 
suitable pickup correction so that source impedance 

input impedance, level and other characteristics are 
correct for the particular make of pickup to be used. 
Complete correction and filtering units are 

available for specific pickups and these require no 
technical knowledge to install. We strongly recommend 
these units in place of the 


“hit and miss ”’ compensation 


often attempted. The QA12/P can be used with any 
pickup, but you are advised to write to us if you are in 
any doubt. 
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hear your records 
at their best — 


with a S T A R R 
Sapphire Needle 


For the best gramophone reproduction STARR 
it is essential that needles meet the APPHIRE 
most exacting technical requirements. ST YU i 
These are satisfied with Starr needles Ths, finest needle 


as with no others. They give more 
faithful reproduction, less surface noise 
and record wear, and last longer than 


Trailer and Minia- 
ture 9/5 plus 4/1 
p.t. 


needles made to less critical standards. “ er 4 
Unless you use a Starr needle you are yess sapphire 


not hearing your records at their best. that 
* you have difficulty in auen please write _ Trailer — plus 





r porriwn 
STARR NEEDLES 
for quality 





STARR BRITISH PRODUCTS 
8 Dartmouth Park Ave., London, N.W.5 














Hear the 


COLLARO DE-LUXE 
Micvegrvam 


Portable Electric Gramophone 








: 
Po ee em. | 
. 


You will get the very best 
from your records with this 
superb electric gramophone 
You will imagine the artists 
themselves are in the same 
room. And that is just 
what the designers intended, 
when they set out to produce 
an easily portable gramo- 
ee Which would give 
=m rfect record reproduction. 

r your favourite records 
on it—you’ll be amazed at 
the difference. 





@ Speed regulator. 
@ Handsome imitation lizard skin 
carrying case. 


£22 Lis. 6d. including P.T. 


Lightweight 
6} in. speaker. 
For use on A.C. Mains. 
Automatic stop. 

Tone control. 


crystal pick-up. 





All the best and latest 


Gramophone Records 
in stock. Hear them in our 
well appointed showrooms. 











CITY SALE EXCHANGE LTD. 


90-94 Fleet Street, London E.C.4 Phone Central 9391. 
(4 doors west of Ludgate Circus) 
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Obtainable from all good dealers The Connoisseur pick-up is a super sensitive instrument, 
Price 54/- plus purchase tax. scientifically developed for the benefit of music lovers 
Transformer if required 13/-. who insist on Natural reproduction. 


Special head for fitting to 
Garrard Auto- changers. 


If you are scientifically-minded you will know how 
good it is when we say that every pick-up is hand tested 


R.C. 60, 65, 70, 42/- plus to show within +- or — 2 db’s of our published response 


purchase tax. 


curve, which is substantially flat from 50-9,000 cps. 


If you have a musician’s ear you will know how good 
Long playing needles, 20 for 2/-, it is immediately you hear it bring the first few notes 
plus tax. from a record in their original purity. 


Made by A. R. SUGDEN & CO. (Engineers) Ltd., Well Green Lane, Brighouse, Yorks. 











ENCYCLOPEDIA * OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 


The 1948 Edition 25/- plus I/- postage. 


Send for your copy NOW to avoid disappointment. 

@ The 1936 Edition is now completely out of stock. 
Subscriptions for the 1949 issue of our RECORD 
SUPPLEMENT now being accepted, 6/- yearly. 
Remittance to The Gramophone, 49 Ebrington Road, 
Kenton, Middlesex. 


The Gramophone Shop, gnc. 


(No branches anywhere) 


18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 17 N.Y. 











THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, LTD. 
20 Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone: GER. 8589 
WE BUY RARE RECORDS OF EVERY SORT. 
HIGHEST PRICES FOR FINE COLLECTORS’ SPECIMENS 
ON G & T, FONOTIPIA, ODEON, BERLINER. 
EARLY MUSIC HALL ARTISTS, OLD RECORD CATALOGUES 
BEFORE 1910. ALSO RARE FOREIGN VOCALS ON 
POLYDOR, ODEON, FRENCH H.M.V., ELECTROLA. 
WE SELL RECORDS OF EVERY SORT. A SUPERB LIBRARY 
OF CONNOISSEUR TREASURES ON ALL FAMOUS MAKES. 
PERIODICAL LISTS FOR U.S.A. AND OVERSEAS COL- 
LECTORS. FOR THE CALLER—A FINE, VARIED, AND 
CONSTANTLY CHANGING SELECTION. 

















QUERY COUPON.—This coupon must be cut 
out and attached to any enquiry, together with a 
stamped addressed envelope if a personal reply is 
desired relating to matter Editorial or Technical, 
it does not refer to display or classified adver- 
tisements. Available until July 31st. 


“‘,. reproduction was flawless.” 


“|... an amplifier which was claimed and demonstrated to 
be almost distortionless. It was subjected to a drastic test .... 
the accuracy of reproduction was flawless. . . .”’ 
Extract from a technical report in the ‘‘ Kinematograph Weekly "’ 
(May 23rd, 1946, p. 49) of a lecture and demonstration given by 
H. J. Leak, M.Brit.I.R.E., to the British Kinematograph Society, at the 
G.-B. Theatre, Film House, Wardour Street, W.1. 


The amplifier used was the original 12W. ‘‘ POINT-ONE.” 


The NEW 12 watt ‘‘ POINT-ONE ’’ TRIPLE LOOP FEEDBACK 
AMPLIFIER is an improvement on this earlier ‘‘ POINT-ONE ”’ 
model. Now available. 


TL/12 TRIPLE LOOP FEEDBACK AMPLIFIER Price £25.15.0 
RC/PA REMOTE CONTROL PRE-AMPLIFIER Price £6.15.0 





Those seeking the highest available standard of 
record reproduction are invited to write for 
* our booklet which contains much interesting @ 
information for the technician and the amateur 
enthusiast... 











WRITE FOR BOOKLET “G”’ 


H. J. LEAK & COMPANY LIMITED 
(Established 1934) 
BRUNEL ROAD, WESTWAY FACTORY ESTATE 
LONDON, W.3 
Phone. SHEpherds Bush 5626. Telegrams : Sinusoidal Ealux London 





























... but there is a difference in @2=aeae 


The GP1 Pressure Type sound equipment 
Loudspeaker Unit is an out- ’ { 
standing example of advanced design and craftsman- = 
ship. Compact with high power handling capacity, ] 
efficient and economic in weight and cost, the GP1 Unit 
emphasises the quality of VITA VOX sound equipment. 














Retail price £9.10.0, 
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VITAVOX LTD., WESTMORLAND ROAD, LONDON, N.W.9 Telephone: COLindale 8671 





Always at 


Your PRESENTING— 
Service THE NEW 
Pac iomt of dane-teun the tan 1 aot éé FR ” 


‘cylinder’ record to the modern era of elec- 
trical recording, and the marvels of radio and 

















television. ; F 
For over half a century, a visit to Levy’s has been very high quality 
a passport to personal service, unvarying civility aud io am pl ifier 


and incomparable value. 


% Gramophone Records 





produced by 


% Gramophones and Playing Tables 


Only modern reproducers can do justice to modern 


You are cordially invited to come and inspect our 
range of modern instruments. Renew your radio 


aes A DEMONSTRATION WILL CONVINCE YOU! 
* Television D . : 
Demonstrations of all the leading makes~ gladly emonstrations daily at St. Johns Wood. 


arranged without obligation. 


Send’ stamped addressed envelope for free Speed Tester. DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE AVAILABLE 


he Home (&-¥3) of Music | NATIONAL RADIO SERVICE 





19 High Street, Whitechapel, E.l. ROYal 4656-7 Telephone: PRIMROSE 6725 





Comprehensive stocks, select and listen in comfort. e—N ATION AL a ADIO—e 


recording. Come and hear the difference. WE BELIEVE that this remarkable two unit 
+f Radios and Radiograms amplifier sets a new standard of comparison 


82 St. Johns Wood High Street, London, N.W.8 
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“TIS MASTER’S VOICE” CELEBRITY REPRODUCER MODEL 2000 








BY APPOINTMENT 
THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 
SUPPLIERS OF GRAMOPHONES, RECORDS 


TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


This ‘‘His Master’s Voice”’ 
Celebrity Reproducer has been 
specifically designed to provide the 
home of normal size with an in- 
strument which can do full justice 
to the recent great advances in the 
art of sound recording. 

Here indeed is a noble instrument 
created to provide superb musical 
reproduction for people of modest 


means who find their relaxation 





and enjoyment in recorded music. 








High quality eight-valve radio unit (Model 2500) 


The del is equipped — — : : 
ene Gna 60 cenignye This efficient radio unit has _— 


wit the latest type E ; : we see 
irene Voie” been designed primarily for ‘ee ome - — 
Lightweight Pick-up, use with the Celebrity | 
thus ensuring absolute Reproducer, andthe normal | © 


minimum wear upon the 
records. It incorporates 
also the new and highly 
‘ficient H.M.V. Auto- with full volume and the \ 
matic Record Changer, high quality tonal repro- 

which wdl play up to 
ten WO in. or 12 in. 


radio programmes can be 
obtained and reproduced 





duction for which the 


pe Celebrity is famed. 
re ords, Tie two matched ; 


speakers provid? more A full description and all technical details can be obtained from your toca 
than sufficrent volume H.M.V. Dealer. 
for the average hone. 














“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


i a € GRAMOPH ON € cOMPAN ¥ Rimiwgteonb, RAV OS. MiDoOULEsS £E 4 
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